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There's a life insurance angle to 
nearly everything. Take the high- 
ways for instance. Think how many 
life insurance dollars have gone into 
the building of our good roads. 
Policyholders put saved dollars into 
life insurance, and life insurance 
companies use these saved dollars to 
build roads for the policyholders to 
drive on. The Bankers/ife alone has 
an investment of $22,000,000 in 
U. S. Highways. 


—BLC— 


Then from the safety angle, life 
insurance is again at work. First, 
in benefit payments to victims and 
their families; second, in educa- 
tional campaigns to promote high- 
way safety. “Bankers Life Light,” 
policyholder publication, is printing 
a series of educational articles to 
promote more careful driving. 


Individually, every man in the 
life insurance business can do two 
things to help. First, drive more 
carefully himself; second, support 
local safety campaigns. 


—BLC— 


U. S. customs are busy every 
year checking in great shipments of 
Dutch tulips to Pella, Iowa, Dutch 
community founded nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Every fall there is a 
tulip planting time, and every 
spring many thousands converge on 
Pella for the annual tulip festival. 
Founder of Pella was Dominie 
Henry Peter Scholte, grandfather 
of Bankers/ife President Gerard 
Scholte Nollen. 


—BLC— 


Iowa was established as a terri- 
tory in 1838, and Iowa of 1938 is 
celebrating the centennial. Most 
of the lands of Iowa were not even 
surveyed at that time, and the 
work wasn’t finished until 1858. 
One of those who ran first town- 
ship lines in Iowa was Edward A. 
Temple, a young man from Bur- 
lington, Iowa, who established the 








WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 
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Bankers Life Company in 1879, 
and who served as its president 
from the beginning until his death 
in 1908. 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 1579 COMPANY | 


Oct > at the Post Office, Philadelphia, 
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RA Spirit of 
Sunt Sour 


The Saint Louis Mutual 
Life 


has expressed the Spirit of 


Insurance Company 
Saint Louis in over three- 
quarters of a century of 
sound operation. We have 
experienced the change 
from slowly moving cara- 
vans to the spanning of the 
continent in a few hours. 
Developments have found 
us alert and ready, never- 
theless, remaining faithful 
to our trust of preserving 
the priceless qualities of 
conservatism and safety. A 
balanced responsibility al- 
ways maintained. 

There is a better future 
in a company with a good 


past. 





ele . cad. 
Saint Louis MuTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


> 





St. Louis, Missouri 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 
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Above—Sixteen and all set for a 
hiking trip. Is it necessary to say 
that the lad with the leggings is 
Vincent B.? 


The circular photos might suggest 

that the boy is twins, antedating 

the Stroud boys. At any rate, he 

appears to be happy about the 
whole thing. 





INCENT B. COFFIN, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was born in Middletown, 
Conn., and educated at Albany Academy, N. Y., 
and Wesleyan University. He took a post-grad- 
uate course in life insurance, the first of its kind 
in America, at Carnegie Tech. He began his 
life insurance career as a soliciting agent for 
the Provident Mutual Life in Utica, N. Y., in 
1920 and two years later became assistant gen- 
eral agent for the same company in Albany, in 
which position he continued for five years. From 
that position he was called to the faculty of the 
New York University School of Life Insurance 
Training. There he was associated with Ralph 
6. Engelsman, Leon Gilbert Simon, James, Elton 
Bragg and Griffin Lovelace. He succeeded Mr. 
Lovelace as director of the school, but a short 
time later was called to the Penn Mutual as 
educational director. 

Recognizing in him an outstanding advocate 

of successful sales methods and an exceptional VINCENT B. COFFIN 
Second vice-president and superinten- 


dent of Agencies, The Connecticut Mutual 
Life. 





























ability as an executive, The Connecticut Mutual 
in 1931 invited Mr. Coffin to Hartford to be 
superintendent of agencies. His record here has 
been outstanding and one of achievement. He 
joined The Connecticut Mutual when life in- 
surance sales methods were in a period of 
transition. A changing attitude on the part of 
the insuring public toward life insurance and a 
convulsion of the economic cycle necessitated 
new sales techniques and methods. Mr. Coffin, 
as superintendent of agencies, set machinery in 
order to handle the new order of things. Or- 
ganized sales presentations based on the pack- 
age appeal were widely promoted; a form of 
simplified programming was introduced; em- 
phasis was placed on a more efficient use of 
time; proper training of agents was stressed 
and a new step in this direction were the Round 
Tables for General Agents and Schools for 
Supervisors; the development of Connecticut 
Mutual men for general agency openings was 
encouraged. 
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.. like an Avalanche 


Tn the course of a Field-Man’s 
experience he sees many in- 
stances where the loss of the 
father starts an avalanche of 
disastrous consequences. 


The Metropolitan advertise- 
ment in January magazines* 
seeks to impress this possibil- 
ity on every reader's mind. An 
avalanche thundering down 
the mountainside vividly pic- 
tures the force of the blow 
hitting the family that loses its 


breadwinner. 


Readers are reminded, too, 
that generally speaking it 
takes years to build an estate; 
while a well-planned Life In- 
surance Program—the modern 
way to safeguard the family— 
gives security from the start. 


~~ 
} 
~ 
~ 
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COMPANY 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 





ALL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 


wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 








*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





—Maasrachurells Matual 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LI 


Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, “It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 
the Massachusetts Mutual! It has 
given me deep satisfaction to know 
that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 
more grateful for life insurance. I 
wish more people knew and under- 


stood its significance.” 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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SPECTATOR 


No Place for Uncertainty 


N a day when the way of tomorrow is but dimly outlined and 
there is no surety nor certainty in predictions that tell of 
prosperity, insurance offers a refuge strong and enduring. To 

its fold all may come with confidence, that here the uncertain 
future may best be guarded. A haven for the uncertain, life in- 
surance is not written by uncertain salesmen, for those who 
would point the way must first attract and encourage others by 
their own unwavering allegiance. 

Because men and women in every walk of life and in every 
sphere of financial influence are not sure of what the future holds 
for them or their possessions, the institution of insurance has 
built a mighty wall of protection. Through its functioning down 
the years, the forces of conflagration and of catastrophe, of epi- 
demic and of debacle have been minimized, more often negated. 
The when and where and the how and why of accident and of 
destruction, of death and of devastation are always unknown. 
Insurance has been a means able to surmount the direst of their 
effect. Life insurance has given to every man a new hope that 
the distress brought by his death or disablement to those he loves 
will not be aggravated by financial care. The message of security 
it offers reaches him first by the faith its proponents repose in it 
and then by the record of promises performed and guarantees 
fulfilled, which its history reveals. 

All, by now, are familiar with the expertly derived opinion that 
uncertainty stifles the prospects of 1938. Business, burdened 
with the strictures and impositions of government, stands irreso- 
lute on its expansion course. Labor, thrust by internecine war 
into untenable situations and extravagant demands, permits no 
easy road to prosperity by its influence. Other interests, vari- 
ously grouped, are hesitant to act because of the uncertain atti- 
tude which prevails. Life insurance producers, however, under- 
stand that through the ministrations of their institution alone 
can the uncertainty of the future of each individual be realized. 
Each underwriter should be spurred to action by the knowledge 
that because he labors with zeal and vigor many families, whose 
surviving members might otherwise be the victims of poverty 
and suffering, will be enabled to continue in comfort and peace. 

From amid the prophecies that are the order of the day, life 
insurance men and women may find many evidences of successful 
groups in 1937 who may be regarded as good prospects in 1938. 

The annual Business Review of the New York Times, for in- 
stance, contains many items that warrant the forecast that the 
life insurance agent who plans well and labors well, will produce 
well in 1938. From the pages of this review, there seems a guar- 
antee in these headlines: Cash income of farmers in the United 
States during 1937 was the highest since 1929. The harvest of 
corn, oats, wheat and barley rose last year. Exports increased. 
The steel output was near its 1928 record. Oil earnings are high- 
est since 1929. Fire and Casualty insurance companies had a good 
year. Nickel, aluminum, power and gas revenues were up. Pas- 
senger traffic and automobile production show increases. Savings 
bank deposits were augmented. Retail sales showed a gain. Divi- 
dend payments surpass record of last few years. 

These are facts upon which the alert, hard working life insur- 
ance salesman can plan for a record writing in the year ahead. 
Uncertainty, as applied to him, relates only to his ambition and 
his firm purpose in undertaking the work he has before him. 
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ECESSIONS that upset the 
fe business world come and go, 

but nothing that has happened 
in the last hundred years has re- 
tarded the development or impaired 
the stability of American life in- 
surance. 

Conditions arising from a slower 
pace of business activity, becoming 
more pronounced in the latter part 
of the year, give rise to some 
anxiety about the economic status 
of the country, and there was a 
marked drop in security prices. In 
this interval, the institution of life 
insurance was a steadying influ- 
ence and helped to create a relative 
certainty in an otherwise changing 
and unstable business world. 


Problems of the Year 


However, the inference is not to 
be drawn that the business of life 
insurance was free from difficulty. 
On the contrary, few years in its 
history have produced greater prob- 
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lems than the one just closing. Fore- 
most of these was the complicated 
investment problem. There was the 
task of making suitable invest- 
ments on one hand, and on the 
other the difficulty of obtaining a 
fair rate of return. Related to this 
question was the trend to place re- 
strictions on long-range and com 
plex installment settlements of pol- 
icy proceeds. 

Perhaps next in importance was 
the contemplated effect of the So- 
cial Security Act upon private life 
insurance. Agitation for a lower 
interest rate on policy loans spread, 
and derogatory utterances by some 
critics of the business were again 
in evidence. 

One of the important develop- 
ments of the year was the position 
taken against agency campaigns 
and contests for new business by 
some executives, who contended 
that a fair volume of new business, 
improved conservation, and mod- 


erate increases in the total insur- 
ance and asset accounts were more 
to be desired. Others, however, re- 


mained firm in the belief that there} 


should be no let-down in selling 








as 


drives and that true progress would 


be served thereby. 
Notwithstanding the 

commercial activity and the views, 

pro and con, of persons in and out 


slump in 


of the life insurance business, the 


new production of the year and the 
figures brought up to date on other 
important items speak for them 
selves. 


New Business 


When the final figures are avail 
able, new life insurance production 
for the year will very closely ap 
proach, and may exceed, 15 billion 
dollars. This will surpass the pre 
vious year’s mark by more than sil 
hundred millions, a truly remark 
able performance by the life under 
writers of the country. 
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To this review of life insurance in 1937, 
there could be no more fitting sub-head 
than the following by the author: 
Recessions that upset the world come 
and go, but nothing that has happened 
in the last hundred years has retarded 
the development or impaired the stabil- 
ity of American life insurance. 
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Record Volume of Insurance 


At the end of 1936, the total in- 
surance in force stood at $104,- 
667,131,000. It is estimated that 
the net increase for 1937 will be 
approximately five and a half bil- 
lion dollars, resulting in an all-time 
high insurance account of more 
than 110 billion dollars. The in- 
creased new business and receding 
terminations by lapse and _ sur- 
render are mainly responsible for 
the improved showing of insurance 
in force. 


Record Total Assets 

Total assets of the companies 
more than held their relative gains 
over other important items. It will 
be recalled that the asset account 
registered increases for ever) year 
of the depression period. At the 
end of 1937, total assets of all com- 
panies will be approximately $26,- 
350,000,000, representing a gain of 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


about $1,600,000,000 over the total 
a year ago. 
Mortality Trends 


In the present ebb tide of inter- 
est returns on investments, con- 
tributions from favorable mortality 
assume greater importance. Indi- 
cations are that the mortality ex- 
perience of 1937 will be about 2 
per cent below the 1936 rate for 
ordinary insurance and about 5 per 
cent for industrial insurance. Be- 


cause the industrial rate neces- 
sarily runs higher than the ordi- 
nary, there has_ been’ greater 
opportunity for improvement in the 
former. Deaths from accidental 
causes, other than automobile, de- 
clined 9 per cent from the 1936 rate 
on ordinary and 16 per cent on in- 
dustrial insurance. Deaths from 
automobile accidents, however, in- 
creased and are expected to reach 
(Continued on page 14) 
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THE LIFE UNDERWRITER'S 
CODE OF ETHICS 


IFE Insurance is essential to the financial protection of our Nation's citizens. The 
universal recognition of its value is a direct result of the high sense of trusteeship 
which is the dominating characteristic of the operation of life insurance companies. 
The purposes and ideals of life insurance demand a certain definite standard of 
conduct on my part as a life underwriter if | am to merit and receive public confi- 








By 
WALTER E. COX 








-»- WHAT WOULD 


YOU DO? 








company. 


of Ethics: 


insurable needs. 


and according to a program. 


client's interest first. 


and in spirit. 








dence comparable to that which is now accorded a well-managed life insurance 


So that there may be no uncertainty about the invariable practices to be followed 
in measuring up to this standard, | adopt, as a general guide, the following Code 


| BELIEVE THAT IT IS MY RESPONSIBILITY: 
1. To hold my business in high esteem and honor its prestige. 
2. To keep my clients’ needs uppermost. 
3. To respect my clients’ confidence and hold in trust personal information. 
4. To render continuous service to my clients and their beneficiaries. 


5. To use all proper methods in enthusiastically persuading clients to protect 


6. To present accurately and completely every fact e:sential to my clients’ decisions. 
7. To develop my ability and improve my knowledge through constant study. 


8. To devote myself exclusively to life underwriting as a career, working consistently 
9. To be fair in my relations with colleagues and competitors, always placing the 
10. To understand insurance laws and regulations and to observe them in letter 
11. To endeavor to submit only the applications of persons conforming to the 


physical, moral and financial requirements of my company. 


12. To be loyal to my associates, my agency and my company. 

















HE Life Underwriter’s Code of 

Ethics is the credo that each 

agent should follow, but during 
recent years the operation of this 
code seems to have sagged in the 
center, and many of its provisions 
become nullified or permitted to 
overlap each other. This code of 
ethics is supposed to govern the 
working life of each agent, but in 
its operation two questions present 
themselves. When does the use of 
the code begin? When does it 
cease? 

The matter of the agent’s selling 
tactics have been discussed and re- 
discussed both in agency meetings 


and at home office conventions— 
the theme having always been 
stressed that the rights of the 


policyholder or prospective buyer 
supersede the interests of all others, 
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and by the rendering of a proper 
service the agent will, in turn, be 
richly rewarded with a shower of 
gold. 

Irrespective of codes or other 
rules, does the agent, when seeking 
new business, look at the problems 
of the person to be insured in the 
light of helpfulness or from the 
standpoint of a personal financial 
gain? 

“My, my, my,” said an insurance 
agent. He puckered his lips. He 
furrowed his brow. Then the voice 
resumed: “Doctor, I am amazed to 
find your insurance estate in such 
shape. Take this $10,000 fifteen- 
year endowment. You have bor- 
rowed $6,000 against the principal 
sum. That leaves but $4,000 with 
which to protect your family. Yet, 
you are paying a heavy interest 


The First of a Series De- 
voted to a Discussion of 
the Ethics of Life 
Underwriting. 


charge. Surely, the money you are 
paying out could be used for a bet- 
ter purpose.” 

The agent scanned the provisions 
of the non-forfeiture table. He fig- 
ured hurriedly on the back of a 
soiled envelope. The doctor watched 
the scratching pencil, then turned 
to thumb through a file of old 
premium receipts. 

“There you are,” the agent said 
finally. His voice was sincere 
convincing. “The money you are 
paying at the present time will be 
sufficient to buy a $25,000 policy, 
and that amount is little enough 
for your family’s protection. Cancel 
this loan and use the _ interest 
charge for a better purpose, then 
you'll be ahead in the end. My 
plan may be slightly irregular, but 
I want you to have the soundest 
of advice. My company would sit 
all over me were they to learn of 
my frankness. You see, they don’t 
like to lose a 6 per cent loan that 
is guaranteed with cash. However, 
with me, your interests come first 
—so here are my recommendations: 
Take this old policy and have it 
reduced to $5,000 of ordinary life 
as of the original date. Then, with 


the difference in premiums, plus § 


the interest, buy a new policy for 
a larger amount——.” 

The selling talk, supported with 
reasons and a fast-figuring pencil. 
went on and on—the doctor becom- 
ing more and more dissatisfied with 
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his present policy and more eager 
to own the newly suggested plan. 
In the end an application was 
signed. Both men were pleased and 
congratulated each other on the 
success of the interview. 

“Just one thing more,” said the 
agent as he neared the door. “The 
examining doctor may ask if this 
new policy is to replace any other 
insurance. To avoid delays, answer 
‘no.. You, as the owner of this 
policy, have a right to get out from 
under an unfair load. That’s what 
you’re doing.” 

While hurrying to the office the 
agent consoled himself with the 
thought. “It was simply a matter 
of who would find that case first. 
The doctor has received a real ser- 
vice. This was my lucky day.” 

Ethical work? 

Despite such sharp selling prac- 
tices, during the past decade of un- 
settled years the public has become 
highly appreciative of the benefits 
to be derived from life insurance, 
and to look upon the policies in 
their possession as valuable papers 
to be cherished and kept. Para- 
doxical as it may be, while the life 
insurance companies have solidified 
themselves in the public’s esteem, 
the agents, or instruments by which 
policies are sold, have, in many in- 
stances, suffered a loss of prestige 
in their communities. 


Agent's Professional Standing 


The fact that a man sells life 
insurance does not gain for him the 
same degree of appreciation, or 
even nearly the same standing en- 
joyed by a banker, doctor, a pro- 
business executive. 
When a new acquaintance asks a 
life insurance agent what line of 
business he follows, the agent al- 
most always says, “insurance,” and 
apologetically at that. It is notice- 
able that he does not specify any 
particular branch, but chooses to 
use the general term. Then, too, 
during the past few years there 
has been growing a tendency on 
the part of the public to criticize 
the bold, unorthodox activity of the 
agent and failure on the part of 
the companies to provide both en- 
lightening and authentic life in- 
surance counsel of a constructive 
nature where one is not urged to 
buy or be subjected to high pres- 
sure selling. A new agent soon be- 
comes aware of this resistance to 
his business, grows self-conscious 
and feels that his standing among 
thers is not up to par. 

The matter of securing new bus- 
iness, however, is the agent’s most 


fessor or a 


pressing day-by-day problem. The 
nervous tension induced into this 
phase of his work destroys much 
of his efficiency. Each morning, 
noon, and night the question pre- 
sents itself. “Whom shall I see— 
where is there a _ possibility for 
writing some business?” Com- 
pleted sales are necessary if there 
are to be any commissions with 
which to pay the accumulating bills 
—so the agent must drive himself 
to hunt out people and to interview 
them if he is to have the ghost of 
a chance to succeed. New business 
must be sold, if not by ethical 
means, then by some other. 

One person looks as good as an- 
other if some way can be arranged 
to secure an application and pre- 
mium settlement. Hence, a variety 
of plans, and ofttimes sharp selling 
tactics are used, to the detriment 
of both co-workers and the business 
in general. 

“There’s a honey,” said an agent. 
He tossed several papers across the 
counter top to the cashier, and grin- 
ning broadly went to his desk. 

A few minutes later, however, 
the general agent summoned him 
to his office for a conference. The 
usual congratulatory words fol- 
lowed. 

“A beautiful term conversion. 
How did you get hold of the case?” 
the G. A. asked. His were 
critical, but the words were softly 
spoken. And well they should be, 
for this agent was tops for produc- 
tion in the agency. 


eyes 


that fellow is an old friend 


I’ve known him for years,” 


“Oh, 
of mine. 

“Indeed.” 

The two men eyed each other. 


The 





Walter E. Cox 








G. A. continued. “Less than a week 
ago, I gave the agent who wrote the 
case the papers necessary to make the 


conversion. You’ve brought them in 


completed. How come?” 
Words followed words. The 
voices rose, but one reached a 


higher pitch than the other. The 
office employees paused to listen for 
choice words that might later be 
used in gossip. “The commission is 
mine,” one yelled. “You'll pay it 
to me or else—.” 

* * * 

During the recent years the pub- 
lic has become educated to the sell- 
ing strategy employed by the agent, 
and know that his first move will 
be to make them dissatisfied with 
their present holdings—then to 
show how an improvement can be 
made by readjusting the present 
policies and adding additional ones. 
Such recommendations, of course, 
in most every case represent the 
personal viewpoint of the agent, 
and the final conclusion often is 
arrived at without any personal 
knowledge of the facts surround- 
ing the family or business life of 
the prospect. The objective is to 
sell a new policy, for that alone will 
entitle the agent to a commission. 


Cultivated Ill Will 


“No insurance agent is welcome 
in this office,” stated the president 
of a large publishing house. Later, 
when pressed for a reason, he 
stated: 

“Some thirty years ago, and for 
the twenty years following, I, as 
my earning power would permit, 
built up an insurance estate. It was 
the most logical way for me to get 
ahead and to provide security for 
my growing family. But five years 
ago, a well-dressed man bearing 
a letter of introduction from a 
trusted friend, offered to look over 
my policies and to make such 
recommendations as might be 
necessary. The service was to .be 
given without cost. His offer 
seemed to be a reasonable one. My 
policies were entrusted to his care, 
and after a short time an entirely 
new setup was returned. Several 
of the old policies had disappeared 
—others bore new labels—and an 
additional policy for quite a sum 
was there, too. Where, heretofore, 
I had planned to cease making pay- 
ments at my present age, for all 
earlier purchases were on the en- 
dowment or payment plans, I now 
find that everything is to run for 
the whole of my life. The various 
companies and agent have been 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Cummings Reviews 1937 
Life Insurance Service 


A third of a million dollars every 
hour was poured by United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
into American homes and business 
during every day and every night of 
1937. This fact was carried this week 
in a‘statement by O. Sam Cummings, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in New York. 

“This makes life insurance the 
greatest distributor of wealth the 
world has ever known,” said ° Mr. 
Cummings. “The amounts for the en- 
tire year reached the astounding total 





of $3,000,000,000, of which 60% was 
paid to living policyholders, and only 
40% to beneficiaries.” 

“Since the beginning of 1930,” con- 
tinued the statement, “our life com- 
panies have paid out to American 
citizens the tremendous total of $21,- 
600,000,000, a sum _ twelve times 
greater than the total war debts of 
all Europe at present in default and 
owing to the United States.” 

In pointing out what this great dis- 
bursement has meant to the country 
through the depression years, Mr. 
Cummings said: “These funds have 
constituted an emphatic aid to the 
federal government in its recovery 
program. An analysis of the invest- 
ments of a group of companies which 
hold 92% of the assets of all United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
shows that at the end of 1937 their 
total investment in federal bonds is 
approximately 4% billions of dollars, 


which is more than 10 times the 
amount held five years ago. 18% of 
the total invested assets of these 


companies are in government bonds— 
nine times as great a percentage as 
in 1932.” 

It was emphasized by the president 
of the fieldmen’s national organiza- 
tion, however, that these gigantic 
figures do not mean that life insur- 
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ance is the favorite investment of 
the man of wealth. “Life insurance 
owners of this country,” he com- 
mented, “are the rank and file of our 
population. The average ‘coverage’ 
per policyholder is just over $1,700 
and the average size of the 120,000,- 
000 policies in force today is only 
about $825.” 

Insurance in force, always a cri- 
tical index of growth, continued its 
upward climb during the year just 
closed, said Mr. Cummings, mirroring 
the growing public confidence in the 
security which the institution affords. 
At the close of 1937, 64,000,000 Amer- 
icans owned life insurance aggregat- 
ing approximately $110,000,000,000, 
the largest amount in the hundred 
years’ history of legal reserve life in- 
surance. Americans, with 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, now own 
over 70 per cent of its life insurance. 

The trend of life insurance sales 
also indicated that 1937 was easily 
the most prosperous year since the 
depression began, according to Mr. 
Cummings’ statement. “New insur- 
ance placed by all companies in 1937 
aggregates $15,000,000,000—an _in- 
crease of $700,000,000 over last year’s 
total business written. 

“A major part of the credit for 
this amazing growth should go to the 





O. Sam Cummings 






American agency system. The agent 
has, through life insurance and an- 
nuities, lifted from millions of citi- 
zens of America the weight of fear 
and discouragement—fear lest one 
may die too soon, and leave his de- 
pendents helpless — discouragement 
because one may live too long, and 
become a burden to his children.” 


N. Y. Life President 
Optimistic for 1938 


The past year was, on the whole, 





a satisfactory one in the life insur- 


ance field, declared Alfred L. Aiken, ' 
president of the New York Life In- i 
surance Company. Mr. Aiken de- § 


clined to make any prophecies or f 
express any opinion concerning eco- ‘ 
nomic trends in 1938, but stated that 
while new paid insurance of the New 
York Life during 1937 exceeded that 
of 1936 by approximately $24,000,000 
and was larger than the total in any 
of the past five years, he looks for- 
ward to a still larger volume in 1938. 
“During 1937,” Mr. Aiken said, 
“the New York Life made new in- 
vestments of more than $200,000,000 
in bonds and more than $8,500,000 in 
preferred stocks. The latter were en- 
tirely industrial and public utility 
securities, while the bonds consisted 
largely of U. S. Government, 
municipal and public utility issues. 
“Interest high-grade se- 
curities required by conservative life 


— 


very 
rates on 


insurance companies,” said Mr. Aiken, 
“showed only a slight variation from 
the rates obtainable during 1936. We 
can expect improvement only as there 





is an increased credit demand brought 


about by general industrial expan 
sion. 
“The New York Life’s total dis- 


bursements for dividends to policy- 
holders in 1938 will probably be about 
$40,000,000, approximately $2,000,000 
more than the total dividends paid in 
1937.” 


A.L.LP. Proceedings 
Printed Proceedings of the thirty- 
first annual convention of the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, held 
at the Waldorf-Astorio, New York 
City, on Dec. 2 and 3, have been 
issued. The volume contains 252 
pages. Copies have been sent to life 
insurance executives and agents, 
supervising officials, libraries, health 
organizations, insurance journals, ané 
daily newspapers throughout the 
United States and Canada, and als 
to interested persons in both these ané 
foreign countries. 
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University Teachers 
Hear About Training 


Appearing on the program of the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance, at Atlantic City, J. Harry 
Wood, of the John Hancock, explained 
something of the operation and suc- 
cess of life insurance companies with 
their training courses. The following 
paragraphs summarize his remarks: 

Such courses are more likely to be 
conducted by agencies than by com- 
panies. Present trends, as well as 
previous developments, may serve as 
useful background in planning regu- 
lar or special classes for college stu- 
dents and men already in the life in- 
surance business who attend such 
classes. 

One essential characteristic of all 
life insurance training 
change, both in content and in method. 
The earliest form was the correspon- 
dence course written at the home 
office, conducted from there, and tend- 
ing to be technical rather than in- 
spirational or practical. The “educa- 
tional department,” or its functions 
as exercised by the agency depart- 
ment, followed. Field instruction was 
given to new and experienced agents, 
often by home office men skilled along 
certain lines of advanced underwrit- 
ing; and the result for the agent was 
apt to be factual indigestion. In 
some cases, agents were brought to 
the home office for preliminary train- 
ing. 

Results did not appear to justify 
any of these methods, and they were 
generally abandoned. In that they 
short-circuited the manager, they 
were doomed from the beginning. The 
whole job of training was then trans- 
ferred to the manager, but results 
were hardly any better, because the 
manager had not been trained to 
train. The process of overcoming this 
difficulty is still in the initial stages. 

So far as preliminary training 
goes, the emphasis should be on 
technique and work habits rather 
than on knowledge. A broad division 
of present-day formal training 
courses is (1) package or single needs 
selling courses and (2) program sell- 
ing courses—the first requiring at 
least a week, the second requiring 
two or three weeks; both calling for 
field work with the manager. There 
is room for much improvement in the 


courses is 


prevailing manner of conducting 
these. 
Continued development of agents 


is necessary beyond the period of 
Preliminary training, so that new 
situations may be met and production 
increased; and the complete answer 
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Figure Fever 


to this problem is still being sought. 
Agents should be equipped gradually 
with the knowledge enabling them to 
present life insurance as the solution 
for problems of many kinds, often in- 
volving more than strictly life insur- 
ance information; and it is in this 
connection that college courses for 
men already in the business will prob- 
ably be most helpful rather than in 
the development of sales technique, 
which is the manager’s function. 


Metropolitan Sponsors 
World’s Fair Exhibit 

A competition for a commission 
valued at $8,000, open to all sculptors 
who have completed at least one pro- 
fessional piece of statuary, has been 
announced by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as a means of 
obtaining an _ original sculptured 
group which will form the central 
unit of that company’s exhibit in the 
Business Administration Building at 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 

The desired sculpture is to symbol- 
ize the average American family, 
consisting of not less than three per- 
sons—mother, father, and child—al- 
though any other element comple- 
mentary to the group as a whole, in- 
cluding additional persons, will be 
permitted. 

As is customary in such competi- 
tions, the insurance company has in- 
vited certain prominent sculptors to 
participate, but these men—William 


Zorach and Mahonri Young, of New 
York City; Robert Laurent, of Brook- 
lyn; and Maurice Sterne, of San 
Francisco—will take their chances 
along with all others who choose to 
enter, as strict anonymity of all 
models will be kept until after the 
final decision by the jury. 

The jury which will pass upon the 
models will be composed of A. Conger 
Goodyear, president of the Museum 
of Modern Art, who will serve as 
chairman; Edward M. M. Warburg, 
well-known collector and patron of 
the arts; George Howe, architect; and 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board, and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life. They will render a decision as 
soon as possible after April 1st of 
this year, which has been set as the 
closing date of the competition. 

“The sculpture will be the center 
of the company’s exhibit,” reads the 
announcement, “and it is hoped that 
it will reflect the character of the 
company’s business of life insurance, 
which throws a mantle of protection 
around the family.” 

According to Dr. Dublin, who is in 
charge of the details of the competi- 
tion, it is the expectation of the com- 
pany to have the group cast in mar- 
ble or bronze after the close of the 
Fair and placed in a permanent loca- 
tion. The commission for execution 
of the sculpture in permanent form 
will be in addition to the $8,000 com- 
petition offer. 
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EIGHT MILLION WORKERS IN U. S. PARTICIPATING 


IN GROUP COVERAGE, 


Group insurance is shown at a new 
high peak, both in figures for The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
in the combined figures for all group- 
writing companies, in the official re- 
port of the Equitable covering group 
insurance operations in 1937. Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable estimates the total out- 
standing volume of group life insur- 
ance as of January 1 at $13,900,000,- 
000, a figure equal to about 38 per 
cent of the salaries and wages paid 
out in 1937 by private industry in the 
United States. 

“In making this reference,” said 
President Parkinson, “I am reminded 
of the apt description of group insur- 
ance that appeared in the London 
Times in its statement that group 
insurance is ‘an American scheme for 
giving a year’s notice of the demise 
of the pay envelope.’ The Equitable’s 
figures on December 31 showed that 
the average group death claim paid 
had reached the new level of $1,770, 
which is about one year’s wage on the 
average for the type of worker covered 
by group insurance. This ‘post-mor- 
tem’ payment of a year’s wage does 
yeoman work in tiding the worker’s 
family over the period of readjust- 
ment occasioned by the loss of the 
pay envelope. 

“It is pleasing to note that about 
8,000,000 workers in the United 
States are now covered by group life 
insurance through the action of some 
26,000 employing companies. The 
gain in 1937 in group life insurance 
in force in the Equitable was about 
$240,000,000 in volume, bringing the 
total Equitable coverage to 1,250,000 
certificates for a volume of about $2,- 
000,000,000. 

“The other group insurance cover- 
ages, which are more _ specifically 
registered by premium income than by 
volume written, all showed a gain 
in common with group life insurance, 
bringing them also to net peaks at the 
end of 1937. The Equitable’s total 
premium income of $43,478,749 for all 
coverages showed a gain of more than 
$7,500,000 over the 1936 figures; 
breaking this gain down for the vari- 
ous coverages, there was an increase 
in group life income of $2,970,000, 
in group accident and health income 
of $600,000, in group hospitalization 
income of $114,000, and in group acci- 
dental death and dismemberment in- 
come of $90,000. 

“Another large gain was recorded 
in group annuity income, in which 
the figures grew from $11,600,000 in 
1936 to $15,400,000, indicating the 
continuing application of group an- 
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NOW AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


nuity plans for industrial purposes, 
largely by way of supplementing the 
inadequacies of the Social Security 
Act. 

“The group insurance performance 
of the Equitable in 1937 is especially 
gratifying,” President Parkinson con- 
cluded, “because of its nation-wide 
application: fifty-one of the Equit- 
able’s agencies throughout the country 
are each credited in the honor roll 
for the year with the writing of more 
than $1,000,000 of group insurance.” 


New Company Formed 
The General Health & 
Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized at Omaha, Nebraska, with the 
following officers: G. H. Wilson, 
president; C. E. Bundy, vice-president; 


Accident 


Dr. S. P. Mosher, treasurer; Florence 


George 


Wilson, 


counsel; and Dr. James H 


secretary ; 
Griffin. 
The new company will write accident 
and health only and was chartered 
on September 20, 1937, and qualified 
seven days later with 130 policyhold- 
ers as required by Nebraska statute 
for mutual 
Licensed only in Nebraska now, the 
has 25 agents and expects 


assessment companies. 
company 
to enter other territory as business 


develops. 


Truman, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A.L.C. Committee 
Chairmen Named 


Committees of the American Life 
Convention have been completed for 
the new year, the chairmen for which 
are as follow: 

H. H. Arm- 

Travelers, 





Agents and Agencies 
strong, vice - president, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Medical Examinations—Dr. Donald 
B. Cragin, medical director, Aetna 
Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Grant, president, 
Kansas 


Program—W. T. 
Business Men’s Assurance, 
City, Mo. 

Public Relations—Walter W. Head, 
president, General American Life, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Resolutions—Miles Scheaffer, secre- 
tary, United Benefit Life, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Total and Permanent 
V. R. Smith, general manager, Con- 
federation Life, Toronto, Ont. 

Under Average Lives—Francis M. 
Hope, vice-president and actuary, Oc- 
cidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Disability 


N. Y. Association to 
Again Meet Clients 


The first policyowners’ meeting in 
three years is being planned for Jan- 


uary 13 at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
by the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York Inc., 


it was announced by Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen, chairman of the speakers’ 
committee, on Jan. 4. 

Irvin Bendiner, C. L. U., million- 
dollar producer, instructor at Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been announced as 
the speaker. His subject will be “Pro- 
tecting Business Values,” a talk de- 
signed to present for the edification 
of policyowners, attorneys, trust of- 
ficers and underwriters the various 
ways of setting up estates to provide 
the greatest amount of good for the 
client. 

The departure in urging attorneys 
and trust officers to become a part 
of this meeting, is a new one in the 
Association’s history of policyowners’ 
meetings. This feature of the meet- 
ing has been worked out in coopera- 
tion with from the 
Trust Companies and from the sev- 
eral Bar Associations of the city. Mr. 
Bendiner’s talk is being planned from 
the viewpoint that these two impor- 
tant allied groups will be present in 
considerable numbers. 

The meeting will 
usual at the Hotel 
promptly at 12 noon. 
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Northwestern National 
Registers Fine Gains 

The annual report of the North- 
western National Life 
Company of Minneapolis, made as of 
December 31, 1937, shows that total 
insurance in force now stands at the 
great sum of $418,536,825. This 
figure represents an increase in insur- 
ance in force during the year of 
$23,800,000. The 1936 gain in insur- 
ance in force as against 1935 was 
$16,100,401. 

Total admitted assets at the end of 
the year were $64,898,095—an _in- 


Insurance 


crease over the assets for 1936 of 
$4,851,041. 
portant development of the company 
is further indicated by the fact that 
sales of new paid-for business went 
from $70,127,325 in 1936 to $73,823.- 


541 in 1937. This is within 3 per cent 


The aggressive and im 


of the company’s 1929 record sales 
volume of $75,908,752. 

In commenting on this, the fifty- 
third annual statement of the North 
western National Life, President O. J. 
Arnold declared that for the fourth 
successive year the renewal ratio 
showed a_ gratifying improvement, 
demonstrating increased ability on 
the part of the public to pay premi- 
ums and maintain life insurance pro- 
tection in force. President Arnold 
also said that: 

“The past year in the life insur- 
ance business has been marked by a 
trend toward the sale of more fam- 
ily protection and fewer of the in- 
vestment types of policies. This trend 
has been encouraged by the restric- 
tions placed by many companies on 
the amounts of annuity and single 
premium business which would be 
accepted—limitations placed because 
of the difficulties in finding satisfac- 
tory means of reinvestment during 
the past few years. 

At the same time business men, 
an important part of the market for 
investment types of policies, have 
shown a desire to keep their funds 
liquid, ready either for emergencies, 
or for further investment in their 
own businesses if and when their 
present problems should lessen.” 


Home Friendly, Baltimore, 
Elected ALC Member 
The Home Friendly Life of Balti- 
more, Md., a company that is 53 years 
old, has been elected a member of the 
American Life Convention, the third 
to join in the last month. This com- 
pany’s home office is located on Centre 
Street at Park Avenue in Baltimore. 
The Home Friendly was incorporated 
under Maryland Laws in May, 1884. 





































































































Honored By Agents 





Joseph H. Reiman 


Three Promotions Made 


By Connecticut Mutual 


The advancement of Harold N. 
Chandler, Leslie R. Martin and Wil- 
liam P. Barber, Jr., was announced 
by the board of directors of The Con- 
necticut Mutual on December 17. Mr. 
Chandler was advanced to second vice- 
president; Mr. Martin to second vice- 
president and associate actuary; and 
Mr. Barber to secretary. These three 
men have spent their entire business 
careers with The Connecticut Mutual, 
and have played important parts in 
the company’s development during the 
past quarter century. 

Mr. Chandler became _ associated 
with The Connecticut Mutual in 1909, 
after graduating from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford; Leslie R. Martin 
entered the employ of the company in 
June, 1910, immediately upon gradua- 
tion from Enfield, Connecticut, High 
School, while William P. Barber, Jr., 
joined the company in 1914, as a clerk 
and subsequently became assistant 
actuary in 1920, and associate actuary 
in 1923. Both Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Barber are Fellows in the Actuarial 
Society of America. 


Mutual Life Appointment 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of J. Roger Hull to be as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies at 
the home office in New York, effective 
February 1, 1938. 

Mr. Hull has been with the Mutual 
Life since 1928, having been the com- 
pany’s district manager at Meridian, 
Miss., and since September 1, 1935, 
manager of its agency at Nashville. 





Knights Life Enjoys 
Successful Year 


Marking the climax of a highly 
successful year, the superintendents 
of the Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America were the guests of 
president Joseph H. Reiman early in 
December at the home office in Pitts- 
burgh. Results of the year were re- 
viewed and allotments and plans were 
made for a still greater year in 1938. 

Under the able direction of super- 
intendent of agencies William C. Ley 
production in the year just closed 
showed persistent monthly increases, 
but during the month of October, un- 
der the stimulus of an enthusiastic 
campaign in honor of President Rei- 
man’s birthday, all past production 
records were surpassed. In apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Reiman’s splendid leader- 
ship, his birthday was marked by the 
receipt of more applications for new 
life insurance than in any previous 
single day in the company’s history. 

Another successful ordinary insur- 
ance drive in December in honor of 
P. Joseph Hess, vice-president and 
secretary, was an important factor 
in swelling the total production for 
the year to over $9,000,000 of paid- 
for business. 

Since its inception over twenty 
years ago a policy of steady expan- 
sion has been adhered to until now 
the company has outstanding over 
$72,000,000 of life insurance. Reflect- 
ing the sound basis on which the af- 
fairs of the company have been con- 
stantly administered and the careful 
selection and training of the field 
force, production since 1932 has 
moved forward with increasing ac- 
celeration. In 1935 insurance out- 
standing increased by $3,732,000 and 
in 1936 by $7,436,000, while during 
the last year the increase was well 
over $9,000,000. 


Sun Life Announces 
Officers for Year 


The Sun Life Insurance Company 
of America, with headquarters in 
Baltimore, Md., have announced the 
following slate of directors and of- 
ficers for the coming year: Charles F. 
Diehl, chairman of the board; S. 
Rothschild, vice-chairman; Stanford 
Z. Rothschild, member of the board. 
The officers are: Stanford Z. Roths- 
child, president; J. Harold Rosen- 
blatt, vice-president and treasurer; 
Felix Rothschild, vice-president; Jay 
S. Nusbaum, secretary; Millard N. 
Diehl, secretary; J. M. Moses, general 
counsel; George McLean, M.D., medi- 
cal director. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


(Concluded from page 9) 


queried, but not an explanation has 
been given. I realize that I was 
not obligated to follow his advice 
and to rearrange my entire pro- 
gram, but I did. The service of- 
fered “free” has turned out to be 
quite costly.” 

Irrespective of rules or codes 
adopted by the selling field, what 
one agent does reflects favorably 
or unfavorably upon all agents. 
That fact, whether we like it or 
not, is a reality with which all com- 
panies must reckon, for not only is 
it the agent’s duty to sell new in- 
surance, but equally it is his job 
to see that the public receives a 
service commensurate with needs, 
even though immediate business is 
not in the offing, and if done other- 
wise the entire insurance frater- 
nity may be held to account by the 
insuring public. 


Over That Line 


When one agent steps over the 
line of ethics and sets out to earn 
all possible for himself, without re- 
gard for the rights or needs of 
the buyer, an example is set for 
other wavering agents to follow. 
And just so long as pressure is 
applied for the sole objective of 
greater volume of new business, 
and the agent is forced to continue 
without assurance of a steady in- 
come, just so long will sharp selling 
practices continue, to the detriment 
of all parties concerned. Hence, 
we must keep in mind a picture of 
the growing gap between the public 
and the agent, remembering that 
the matter of ethics differs to some 
degree with each sale. 

So, the questions that follow are 
designed to test the agents’ knowl- 
edge of life insurance situations 
and his grasp of the human be- 
havior when business is in sight. 
The public is the final judge of each 
agent’s conduct, and sooner or later 
will approve or call the companies 
to account. Keep in mind that the 
answers are not what one would do 
in a similar situation or what the 
prospect should do, but what is best 
for the agent to do in order to win 
lasting confidence and promote a 
better understanding for the future 
sale of life insuraance: 

1. You are tipped off by an ac- 
quaintance that a prominent attorney 
is being solicited by agent Blank of 
a competitive company. A proposal 
for a good sized policy has been sub- 
mitted. You do not know this attor- 
ney but have often seen his name in 
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the newspaper headlines. You know 
that he will be hard to see. What 
would be your first step in order to 
make a bid for this business? 


(a) Hurry to the attorney’s office 
and “strong arm” your way to an in- 
terview. 

(b) Do a little intelligent scouting 
—ask for information from your 
banker, friendly attorneys and other 
sources. Then when prepared to do 
your best and offer a worthwhile 
reason why your company should be 
considered, take a chance and tele- 
phone for an appointment. 

(c) Solicit the aid of a mutual 
friend, and have him introduce you, 
hoping that by a face to face meeting 
you can so impress the prospect of 
your ability that he will postpone his 
decision until after you have sub- 
mitted a proposal and advanced your 
arguments. 

(d) Consider the tip to be a rumor 
—file the name on a prospect card 
and then enjoy the quiet of a movie 
for the afternoon. 

> 


2. Your banker calls you to his 
office and requests bedrock informa- 
tion on his insurance estate. He has 
$25,000 of long term endowment upon 
which is a loan of $8,000, requiring 
an annual interest payment of 
$480.00. The possibilities for a repay- 
ment are slim. The policy is not in 
your company. For business reasons, 
the banker needs additional insurance, 
but must reduce the amount he is now 
paying for premiums and _ interest. 
The field is yours. Would you— 

(a) Knock the daylights out of his 
present company and stress the su 
periority of yours. 

_(b) Urge the banker to surrender 
his policy and with the small remain- 
ing cash value buy the amount of in- 
surance needed on a term or some 
other low rate plan. 





(c) Have the old policy rewritten 
as of the original date on the whole 
life plan, and depend upon the banker 
to use the difference in premiums and 
cancelled interest to buy new insur- 
ance—thus giving you a substantial 
commission. 

(d) Look askance at the matter and 
urge the banker to deal with the 
cashier of his own company. 

3. You represent an old but medi- 
um sized company. After two years 
of cultivation an executive signs an 
application for $25,000—is examined 
but no settlement is made for the first 
premium. You are highly elated. 
While your company is considering 
the case a competing agent learns of 
this incompleted business—opens up 
a line of arguments—says that your 
company is small—makes the false 
statement that all amounts over $10,- 
000 are reinsured, and sells the idea 
that it would be best for him to buy 
his protection in a larger company. 
His policy is issued first—is delivered 
and paid for. In addition an optional 
policy for $15,000 is placed. Hence, 
when your policy arrives and an at- 
tempt made to deliver—you learn of 
the duplicity of another agent. The 
executive is quite upset but having 
paid the full annual premium on the 
greater amount can do nothing about 
it. He consents, however, to the mak- 
ing of an affidavit as to the statements 
of the other agent. What will you do? 


(a) Turn the air blue and toss a 
few desks and chairs around the room. 

(b) Hold your peace but accept the 
affidavit and submit it to your local 
association requesting that vigorous 
action be taken. 

(c) Take your loss in good grace— 
maintain the dignity that should go 
with your business—tell the executive 
that his purchases are suitable to 
cover his needs and depart with a 
smile. 

(To be continued) 


REVIEWING THE PAST YEAR 


(Continued from page 7) 


the appalling total of 40,000. While 
there has been no let-up in safety 
campaigns, the high total is due 
mainly to increased passenger car 
and truck registrations. 


The Field Experience 


In the minds of some agency ex- 
ecutives and managers, there is a 
feeling that the pruning process of 
the past few years has gone far 
enough, and that the general cal- 
iber of the men on the selling line 
is quite satisfactory. The prevail- 
ing view, however, favors higher 
standards of education and train- 
ing for the life underwriter. For 
this purpose, there is no better 


medium than the American College 
of Life Underwriters, whose C.L.U. 
designation is awarded on the at- 
tainment of broad knowledge of the 
principles and practices of the busi- 
ness. Educational courses con- 
ducted throughout the country by 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters also provide excellent 
training for the agent. 

An important development dur- 
ing the year concerning field oper 
ations was the decision reached by 
the Life Agency Officers Associa 
tion and the Sales Research Bu 
reau to drop the plan of “Life Im 
surance Week” as such, and sub 
stitute for it a more comprehensive 
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program of public relations, to be 
devoted to “The Annual Message 
of Life Insurance to the Public.” 

Any review of field experiences 
would be incomplete unless it com- 
mended the continued efforts be- 
hind the Agency Practices Agree- 
ment and the effective work of the 
Committee on Replacements of the 
Life Agency Officers Association. 
Both have achieved notable success 
in their objectives. 

Entitled to high honors for out- 
standing contributions to the bet- 
terment of home office practice and 
service is the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. Through able 
leadership and maximum coopera- 
tion of member companies, the 
association has passed the pioneer- 





ing stage and has become a vital 
factor in developing and instituting 
modern home office efficiency. 


Social Security Act 


The theme of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Denver was 
“Social Security Through Life In- 
surance.” The Social Security ben- 
efits were analyzed, compared, and 
supplemented in various ways with 
private life insurance plans and 
programs. It is apparent that the 
life underwriters have acquired a 
good working knowledge of the 
Federal act and are working in 
harmony with it. If the figures of 
the past year mean anything, they 
prove that the field of private life 
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AN ABLE DEFENDER 


Any insurance man who went around his com- 


munity in this knightly attire would cause a great 


But it might serve to remind many that this neigh- 
bor who goes quietly about daily duties is a warrior 
battling poverty, a defender aiding the helpless, a 


guardian establishing security. 


An Agent who sees his job 
in this light will acquit him- 


self with honors. 


Ged) rudlential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 



























































insurance is still vast and that its 
future holds great promise. 


Outside Attacks 


Attacks on life insurance, 
through publication and otherwise, 
were undiminished during the year. 
The motives for these assaults gen- 
erally were to discredit the business 
by attempting to create unreal and 
confused issues and in this way 
undermine and destroy the con- 
fidence of the public in legal re- 
serve life insurance. In a business 
so closely regulated by law, it would 
seem that if the defamers had a 
case they would have enlisted the 
help of state insurance depart- 
ments or sought redress for al- 
leged wrongs in the courts. 

The extent of the practice of so- 
called insurance advisers was re- 
vealed at the recent hearings be- 
fore the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Insurance 
Laws of New York. Testimony dis- 
closed that one so-called policy- 
holders’ service rendered “advice” 
to an average of 1500 clients 
monthly. It was stated that three- 
fourths of its business is with in- 
dustrial life insurance  policy- 
holders. 

Legislation 

The year began with some ap- 
prehension about the legislative 
outlook, with nearly all state legis- 
latures and the national Congress 
in session. While numerous inim- 
ical proposals were introduced, 
none seriously objectionable were 
enacted. Proposals for savings 
bank life insurance and bills limit- 
ing the interest rate on policy 
loans were introduced in a number 
of states. Emergency legislation 
affecting farm mortgage fore- 
closures fell off considerably due to 
the improved agricultural situation. 

A notable accomplishment of the 
year was the passage of the Illinois 
insurance code. The states of Wash- 
ington and California recodified 
their insurance laws during the 
year. New insurance codes are in 
prospect for New York, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania. 


Insurance Commissioners 


Probably at no time in its his- 
tory have the deliberations of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners been of more con- 
cern than at present. Uniformity 
of action has become the dominant 
note of the Association. It is not 
always possible for an organization 
of such size to reach an entire ac- 
cord, handicapped to some extent 
by conflicting state laws. Sum- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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V erdict: 


Effect of Procrastination on Contracts 


fault found in many people. The 

tendency to postpone action re- 
quired by agreement or contract to be 
done is intensified where the require- 
ment calls for a payment of one kind 
or another, and, as is to be expected, 
therefore, is commonly experienced by 
life insurance companies in connection 
with the payment of premiums due 
upon policies. 


Prrssic found in mans is a human 


Payment of Premiums 


Every policyholder realizes, when 
he has obtained a life insurance poli- 
cy, that his obligation under the con- 
tract is to pay the premiums due on 
the stipulated dates. Neglect to do 
this produces a situation where not 
only is the particular policyholder’s 
own policy jeopardized but those of 
all other policyholders. 

This circumstance has been con- 
sidered by the Legislatures of various 
States in order to effect a means of 
safeguarding policyholders against 
their own indifference and neglect. To 
accomplish this purpose, various stat- 
utes have been passed casting a 
burden upon the companies of giving 
a notice to the policyholder before a 
definite forfeiture of the policy may 
be had within a reasonable time after 
the non-payment of the premium. In 
New York, these provisions are found 
in Section 92 of the Insurance Law 
wherein no policy may be declared 
forfeited within one year after the 
default in the payment of any premi- 
um unless a specified notice is given 
to the policyholder. The information 
to be incorporated in this notice is 
particularized in detail in the statute. 

Where, however, deviation is made 
from the enumerated requirements, or 
action taken in connection with or af- 
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ter the notice, a result may be brought 
about entirely contrary to the one de- 
sired. This is illustrated in Thompson 
v. Postal Life Insurance Company, 
226 N.Y. 363. 


Dispute on Agreement 


The action was brought upon a 
policy of life insurance issued by one 
company and assumed by another. The 
plaintiff-beneficiary was the wife of 
the insured. For over fifteen years, 
premiums had been paid and accepted. 
On June 4, 1912, there was due a 
quarterly premium of $26.10. The time 
of payment was extended to the grace 
period, which was July 4, 1912. On 
July 10, 1912, payment of the premi- 
um was tendered and rejected by the 
insurer on the ground that the policy 
had lapsed. It was demonstrated that 
the insured had duly received the 
notice required by Section 92 of the 
Insurance Law. Only if something 
had been done after the forfeiture of 
the policy was brought about, could 
the forfeiture be waived. 

The plaintiff asserted that the com- 
pany had made an agreement with the 
insured subject to certain conditions 
which the insured duly performed, 
whereby a forfeiture was waived. 
The defendant, answering the com- 
plaint, admitted an offer and agree- 
ment to reinstate the policy and to 
waive its forfeiture and lapse on the 
condition that the insured should ap- 
ply for a restoration of the policy and 
should submit to an examination be- 
fore a medical examiner appointed by 
the company and furnish satisfactory 
evidence of his insurability. 


Reinstatement Denied 


In its answer, the defendant denied 
the performance by the insured but 








alleged that the insured had failed to 
furnish satisfactory evidence of in- 
surability, and, hence, the company 
declined to reinstate the policy. As a 
further defense, the company pleaded 
the bar of the Statute of Limitations 
as set forth in Section 92 of the In- 
surance Law. 

In analyzing the evidence, the Court 
concluded that the insured had ful- 
filled all conditions imposed upon him. 
In so holding, the Court said: 


“The insured applied for the 
reinstatement of his policy upon 
forms furnished by the insurer. He 
submitted to an examination by a 
physician designated by the insurer. 
Part of the form of application 
consists of questions to be answered 
by the insured. The answers give 
no hint of a defect in health or 
habits. Another part of the appli- 
cation is a certificate to be filled out 
by the examining physician. Again. 
there is nothing to suggest a reason 
for rejection. In a blank headed 
‘remarks,’ the examiner supple- 
ments the detailed information with 
this statement: ‘Have known ap- 
plicant for eighteen years and have 
never heard of his being sick. He 
is in splendid health, and appar- 
ently a good risk.’ This is again 
supplemented by the testimony of 
a physician that it is impossible to 
pick a flaw in the health of the 
insured as disclosed in the report. 
The insurer received the proofs, 
and notified the insured on July 
30, 1912, that the application was 
rejected. There was no suggestion 
of a reason. In letters of later date 
the excuse was offered that the 
medical report was unsatisfactory. 
Even then there was no suggestion 
wherein it was unsatisfactory. The 
time of trial arrived, and the medi- 
eal director took the stand. He 
testified that he had rejected the 
application. He was allowed to add 
that he had done so in the exercise 
of his discretion and knowledge. 
the court ruling that this was to 
be assumed from the fact of re- 
jection, so that the added statement 
counted for nothing. No flaw in 
the report was pointed out. No rea- 
son for dissatisfaction was assigned. 
The insurer had already taken the 
position, in its letters to the plain- 
tiff, that no reason was necessary. 
In truth none existed, except the 
insurer’s dissatisfaction with its 
promise. The trial court found 
that at the date of rejection the in- 
sured was ‘in good physical health 
and insurable condition.’ The find- 
ing was not disturbed by the Ap- 
pellate Division. No other finding 
would have been consistent with the 
evidence. 

“In these circumstances the in- 
sured must be held to have satisfied 
the condition upon which waiver 
was dependent. It is no answer to 
say that the evidence of his con- 
dition was not satisfactory to the 
insurer. The agreement did not 
contemplate the exercise of the in- 
surer’s taste or fancy or caprice 


admitted the agreement and further 
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(Crawford v. Mail & Ex. Pub. Co., 
163 N. Y. 404). * * * * This in- 
surer had agreed to reinstate and 
waive if satisfactory evidence of in- 


surability was supplied. Evidence 
that ought to have satisfied was 
supplied, and thereupon, without 


further act of the insured or the 
; - % 
insurer, the policy was revived. 


The Court insisted on holding the 


company to its agreement when it 
said: 

“An attempt is made to show 
that the insurer did not agree to 


waive upon production of proper 
proofs, but only in that event ‘to 
consider’ whether it would waive. 
4 letter from the insurer to the 
insured is quoted to sustain the 
argument. The letter was received 
under the plaintiff’s objection that 
it tended to contradict the admis- 
sions of the pleadings. It was re- 
ceived under the ruling that it 
would be given no such effect, and 
would be taken merely as part of 
the history of the transaction. There 
was no issue to be tried in respect 
of the terms of the agreement. The 
agreement was stated in the com- 
plaint and admitted in the answer. 
It was not an agreement to ‘con- 
sider.” It was an agreement to 
waive.” 


insisted on holding the 
the effect of Section 92 of the New 
York Insurance Law. In the con- 
sideration given to this statute, the 
Court took the opportunity of ex- 
pressing its views as to the legal ef- 
fect of said statute as follows: 


The Court 


“Section 92 of the Insurance 
Law provides that ‘no action shall 
be maintained to recover under a 
forfeited policy, unless the same is 
instituted within two years from the 
day upon which default was made 
in paying the premium, installment. 
interest or portion thereof for which 
it is claimed that forfeiture ensued.” 
We held in Adam v. Manhattan 
Life Ins. Co. (204 N. Y. 357) that 
‘a forfeited policy’ within the mean- 
ing of this provision is one right- 
fully forfeited. A forfeiture assert- 
ed without right leaves the policy 
intact. This policy was forfeited 
once, but the forfeiture was waived. 
The subsequent repudiation of the 
waiver did not work a forfeiture 
anew. Reinstatement followed auto- 
matically upon waiver, as waiver 
followed automatically upon the 
announcement of an intent to waive. 
The insured did not die till Novem- 
ber, 1914, more than two years 
after the repudiation of the policy. 
No action to recover the amount of 
the insurance would lie during his 
life (Kelly v. Security Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., 186 N. Y. 16; Shaw v. Re- 
public Life Ins. Co., 69 N. Y. 286, 
(293). It follows that no such right 
of action was barred by limitation 
at his death. He was not required 
to sue in equity to declare the policy 
in force (Miesell v. Globe Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., supra, at p. 120). He 
might have done so at his election 
(Meyer v. Knickerbocker Life Ins. 
Co., 73 N. ¥Y. 516), but nothing in 


the statute suggests a purpose to 
charge him with such a duty. The 
rule of limitation applies to actions 
to ‘recover under’ policies (Insur- 
ance Law, sec. 92). That is not an 
apt description of an action which 
seeks a judicial declaration that a 
policy exists. No duty to seek such 
a declaration rests upon one insured 
unless this statute has imposed it. 
The statute has not done so in ex- 
press terms. It has not done so, 
we think, by reasonable implication. 
Such a change, if intended, should 
find its origin in plainer words. It 
was not the purpose of the law- 
makers in enacting a rule of limi- 
tation to effect by indirection a 
transformation of the law of reme- 
dies. In thus holding, we do not 
leave the statute without some field 
of operation. It applies to actions 
to recover the surrender value or 
like benefits remaining after lawful 
forfeiture.” 


Forfeiture, however, must neces- 
sarily follow where premiums are un- 
paid and so remain for some length 
of time. The effect of Section 92 of 
the Insurance Law is to shorten the 
period when forfeiture may be de- 
clared. This was made plain in Brown 
v. Travelers Insurance Company, 159 
Misc. 694. In that case, plaintiff sued 
on a policy on which premiums had 
been unpaid for approximately four 
years as well as interest upon a loan 
secured upon said policy which, at the 
date the last premium in default was 
due, equalled the surrender value of 















































the policy. Plaintiff’s position was 
that a notice, which the company as- 
serted had been sent in conformity 
with Section 92 of the Insurance Law, 
failed of its purpose. 

Concededly, the notice so sent was 
defective since it did not recite the in- 
formation required pursuant to the 
statute, but the sending of said notice 
did not avoid an automatic forfeiture 
of the policy at a subsequent time 
where the default continued until the 
death of the insured, a period of ap- 
proximately four years, during which 
time neither premium on the policy 
nor interest on the loan was paid. 

Premiums must be paid, as _ the 
Court said: 

“However, payment of premiums 
was, as has already been observed, 
a condition of keeping the policy 
in force, and if no notice whatso- 
ever had been sent by the company. 
the policy would undoubtedly have 
lapsed after default in the pay- 
ment of premiums for one year. 
Section 92 of the Insurance Law is 
operative only to prevent forfeiture 
without notice within the period of 
one year from the occurrence of the 
default, not after the expiration of 
such period.” 

The sending of a notice insufficient 
to satisfy the requirements of the 
statute is not a wrongful repudiation 
of forfeiture and does not have the 
effect of relieving the insured from 
any further performance on his part. 
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Practical Methods of 
Programming 


Continuing along the pathway of 
innovations, the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in its 
first educational session of the season, 
presented an exposition and panel 
discussion of practical programming 
methods as applied to the average 
agent for the average prospect be- 
fore a packed house at the Bellevue- 
Strattford Hotel. 

In what is believed to be the first 
program of its kind ever attempted, 
six outstanding producers of Phila- 
delphia took an average prospect 
through three stages of his life and, 
from their own personal experience, 
presented plans and arguments. In- 
stead of the usual forum or sym- 
posium, the six were seated around a 
table on the platform and alternated 
in discussing the various phases of 
the prospect’s insurance needs. 

Paul Banks, C.L.U., chairman of 
the association’s educational commit- 
tee and one of the “fathers” of the 
idea, acted as chairman. Claude H. 
Voorhees, Connecticut General, played 
the role of “interpreter” or “inter- 
locuter.” The six who furnished the 
programming thoughts were James 
T. Frame, Jr., Home Life; Taylor 
B. Glading, Penn Mutual; Barton 
Mackey, National Life of Vermont; 
Martin E. Kohn, Equitable Life of 
New York; Lester S. Lamb, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, and W. Frank Scarbor- 
ough, New England Mutual. 


Considering the Prospect 


at Age of Twenty-five 


When the hypothetical prospect 
first greeted the audience he was a 
young man of 25, with a wife 24 and 
a son one. He was employed as a 
salesman at $2,500 a year and had 
$2,000 group, which his firm paid for, 
and $3,000 ordinary life. The agent 
knew the prospect as a reference. 

Scarborough was asked how he 
would approach the prospect. Scar- 
borough remarked that the prospect 
had been recommended by a client. 
He was referred to as a comer. The 
first step was to have the client tell 
the prospect that Scarborough would 
call to see him, which he did the fol- 
lowing day. He told the prospect that 
a man of his caliber would naturally 
be interested in a plan where pro- 
gramming his present life insurance 
would give him the maximum benefits 
possible. 

At this point, Mackey took up the 
problem. It was essential, he said, 
to provide sufficient funds as a clean- 
up. To that end, he would give the 
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Prospecting) 


wife the privilege of drawning down 
not more than $1,000 for that pur- 
pose. “The remaining $4,000 won’t 
do very much,” but he would have it 
paid as income at the rate of $100 a 
month for the first 12 months; $75 
a month for the next 12 months, and 
$50 a month thereafter. 


Stressing the Matter of 
Income 


What next? Here Glading stepped 
in to stress income. “I would ham- 
mer it until there was sufficient to 
provide bread and butter. Realizing 
the expense he has just been through 
because of the baby, I would suggest 
$9,000 term insurance. I would raise 
the income to $100 a month for the 
first five years and then $75 a month 
until the principal was used up.” In 
this way, he said, there would be a 
monthly income until the child was 
18 and _ virtually self-supporting. 
Term insurance in this case, Glading 
pointed out, increases the benefits 200 
per cent while adding only 100 per 
cent to the cost. “Don’t take the child 
away from the wife in its early years. 
At the end of the five years, the child 
will be going to school. The wife 
could then go to work. Perhaps she 
won’t earn very much but, added to 
the $75 a month, it will be sufficient 
to permit them to live fairly de- 
cently.” He remarked that he sug- 
gested term because it was “the 
cheapest thing and we need the great- 
est possible income. Besides, the man 
is young, we think he is comer, and 
he will be able to buy more later. 
In addition, it keeps him insurable.” 

Frame, who closed this part of the 
picture, then said that the most im- 
portant need was to give the wife a 
livable income until the son was 
through high school; then a smaller 
one to the wife for life. “He expects 
to have more children and he will 
need more income as he goes on. We 
have to review his program at least 
once a year.” 


The Problem Considered 
Ten Years Later 


The cards are changed and it is 
now 10 years later. The prospect is 
35; his wife is 34; his son is 11, and 
he has two daughters, nine and seven. 
He is now a district sales manager 
with a salary of $4,500 a year. He 
owns $5,000 group and $12,000 ordi- 





nary life, having converted the term. 
He is buying a home on which he has 
a $4,000 mortgage. 

Kohn does the approaching this 
time. He is there with a service of 
planning “the future for you and 
your family.” The man remarks that 
he had a program made up 10 years 
ago to which Kohn replies that that 
is fine but didn’t Mr. Prospect think 
it should be reviewed? He points out 
that the same hazards exist today 
that existed then—‘“the only change 


in the picture is the family’s require- § 


ments.” 

Here Frame takes over to say that 
Mr. Prospect remarks that the mini- 
mum income needed by his wife is 
$150 a month until the children are 
self-supporting. He arranges the cash 
settlement as before, $1,000 for clean- 
up, but he doesn’t retire the mort- 
gage for the man says his wife 
couldn’t keep up the house if he died. 
He arranges an income of $150 a 
month for the wife for eight years; 
then $125 a month for two years, and 
then $100 a month for two years. 

Lamb enters at this point to remark 
that after taking care of the wife 
and children up to this time, the pro- 
ceeds are all exhausted and the wife 
has: no income. He suggests a fund 
for the wife that will provide an in- 
come for at least 50 months. In the 
meantime, the new policy will pay 
interest and increase the income. This 
will take about $10,000 more insur- 
ance. 


The Important Matter of 
Closing 


Glading comes into the picture for J 


the close. He is going to leave an 
opening for a return call and to make 
certain that no other agent steps in 
later to take the additional business. 
He compliments the man on the job 
he has done on planning for his fam- 
ily. Also on the fact that he has 
climbed in the world, and that he will 
climb still higher. And so he leaves 
with him a simplified audit, on one 
sheet of paper if possible, that con- 
tains only the essentials—what he 
pays, when he pays, the features, the 
date issued, and the value at age 65. 

In the “opening for a comeback,” 
Glading suggests: 

1—To bring the income for the 
wife from $50 to $100 a month as 
soon as possible. 

2—Education for the children. 
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g and Selling - 


3—And, as he is getting older, to 
think of his own retirement. 

In his audit, he shows, too, with 
emphasis what the program does for 
the family and for the prospect as 
retirement. If the man likes charts, 
graphs, etc., he makes one showing 
what his present program gives him 
and what he would like to accomplish 
in the next five years. 

The Third Picture— 
at Forty-Five 

The third picture is 10 years later. 
The man is now 45. His wife is 44; 
the son 21 and the daughters are 19 
and 17. He owns his home, a better 
one, on which he has a $5,000 mort- 
gage. He is sales manager now at 
$7,500 a year. He has $10,000 group 
and $22,000 ordinary life. He is pro- 
grammed to provide $2,000 cash to 
his wife; $150 a month for 12% 
years and $50 a month thereafter 
for life with the privilege to with- 
draw up to $500 a year, but this fea- 
ture is non-cumulative. 

Lamb does the approach this time. 
“He’d naturally tell me about his 
program. The first thing I would do 
would be to commend him.” And-then 
Lamb would suggest that since the 
children are nearly self-supporting, 
to review and perhaps revise his set- 
tlement program. Then he would ask 
about the will, how recently it was 
revised. “This always goes over well, 
a life insurance man asking about 
the will. He knows that we don’t 
draw up wills and that it is asked 
for his own benefit.” 





Suggesting Some Final 
Changes 


Mackey then comes into the pic- 
ture. The position has been improved 
but some changes are needed. He 
would leave the $2,000 clean-up, but 
he would liquidate the $5,000 mort- 
gage. The boy may be through col- 
lege by that time. However, point- 
ing out that the most income is needed 
until the children are all through 
higher education, Mackey recom- 
mends that $5,000 be left at $100 a 
month to take the youngest child 
through college. This would leave 
$15,000 which he would pay the wife 
on a life income basis—$189.38 a 
month until she is 48 and then $75 a 
month for life. 





Some Guarantees for the 


Wife 

Kohn then takes up the burden and 
remarks to the man that his wife has 
been a good wife, the kind he desired 
and that she raised his children and 
made him a good home. Naturally, 
he wants her to continue living on 
the same standard of life. And so he 
suggests a life income of $150 a 
month, an increase of $15,000 in in- 
surance. Up to this time, Kohn points 
out, “he has been thinking of finan- 
cial security for his family. Now he 
should give a thought for his own 
welfare.” So he suggests resorting 
to logic. The additional $15,000 should 
be on the retirement income plan. 
If anything happens to the prospect, 
his wife would receive $225 a month 
for five years and then $150 a month 
for life. If he lives to 65, he will re- 
ceive $180 a month as long as they 
both live. When one dies, the survivor 
will receive $120 a month for life. 

Voorhees had opened the program 
by telling the whys and wherefores 
of programming. That human fear 
and human happiness went together 
and that life was an attempt to sub- 
stitute happiness for fear. That man 
tried to eliminate fear by creating a 
little surplus and that this was why 
life insurance was created. Of equal 
importance, he pointed out, was the 
question of conserving the surplus 
and this programming did. It was no 
panacea, nor a short-cut, merely a 
means of safeguarding the surplus 
and eliminating fear. 

Again, after the man had been 
carried through the third stage, Voor- 
hees gave some rules to follow in 
programming. They were — shoot 
straight, with the man, the company, 
the other life insurance man. Try to 
avoid criticizing. If you must, then 
do it tactfully. Simplicity always. 
Know your stuff. Put a sincere ser- 
vice before the shekels. If you do, the 
money will take care of itself. Fit 
your program to your man. Talk to 
him, find out what is dearest to his 
heart. And don’t belittle that other 
life insurance man. 


A Discussion on 
Common Problems 


At the conclusion of the exposition, 
Paul Banks, aided by the exponents, 
asked frank questions of the program 
participants. 





Scarborough was asked how he ob- 
tained prospects. “I made up my 
mind 10 years ago that if I was to 
remain in the business, I had to qual- 
ify my prospects and that I had to 
become acquainted, on the average, 
with two new men a week who came 
under my qualifications. 

“If I made a program for a man, 
I found that he was proud of it and 
that he told his friends. After a 
time, a friend would say that he was 
interested and then the client would 
call me. I constantly ask my clients 
for names of men who recently came 
into the community, associations, 
church, etc., or who received promo- 
tions. Then I ask my client to intro- 
duce me to them or to tell them some- 
thing about my business and what I 
did for him. If I notice a man who 
I think is a comer and who I feel I 
would like to do business with, I find 
out everything I can about him and 
find someone I know who knows him 
and who can introduce me to that 
man. 


Is Field Overcrowded ? 


Frame, asked whether he felt the 
programming field was overcrowded, 
replied that he believed only a few 
agents did a complete job of pro- 
gramming. “Even if everyone did, 
there would still be room for more.” 

To the question whether policies so 
sold remained on the books more and 
gave less trouble, Lamb replied in the 
decided affirmative, asserting that 
every policy was ear-marked for a 
definite purpose and that a man did 
not drop one unless he was absolutely 
forced to. 

Kohn, replying to the query as to 
the time- involved in completing an 
analysis and program, said that it 
varied. Perhaps half an hour at first, 
“more as he progresses. Don’t take 
his time during his working day. 
Divide your work in half, take it 
home with you and then give the 
completed job to his secretary in the 
morning.” 

In securing the prospect’s policies, 
it was essential not “to shoot too soon. 
You have to establish yourself first,” 
Mackey declared. And Kohn, when 
asked what he did when the prospect 
refused to give up his policies, re- 
marked “I suggest that he have his 
policies ready for me to review and 
that I will do it at his home.” 

In conclusion, Voorhees asserted 
that the biggest problem confronting 
the young man was to escape becom- 
ing enmeshed in technicalities. He 
pointed out that the average plan will 
meet 90 per cent of the cases and 
that Option D will settle two out of 
every five family problems. 
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1937. 


and 17 years at age 65. 


and $35.93 at age 65. 


at age 55 and $23.05 at age 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Dividends at 


End of Yeur 25 30 
Premiums $ 
< 3.76 3.85 

. ‘ 3.86 3.96 
4 ° 3.96 4.08 
5 nas pi 4.06 4.19 
Tota! dividends 10 years. 37.55 48.87 
Total dividends 20 years. 90.30 


Dividends at - 
End of Year 25 30 


Total dividends 29 years.114.50 119.98 





LIFE 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3° 
ENDOWMENT AT 85 


JoHN Hancock MuTuat Lire INSURANCE Co. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Under the same option a twenty-payment life policy will become paid-up 
in 17 years on ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 


Under the same option an endowment at age 85 policy will mature as 
an endowment at 40 years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at 
age 45; 25 years at age 55 and 18 years at age 65. 


Under the same option a twenty-payment life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 35 years at age 25; 29 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45; 
20 years at age 55 and |9 years at age 60. 


Using the 1938 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
endowment at age 85 policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $3.77 at age 25; $4.44 at age 35; $8.27 at age 45; $20.04 at age 55 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 
20-payment life policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be 
of a cash value in excess of cost of $1.14 at age 25; a cash value in 
excess of cost of $.98 at age 35; a net cost of $1.91 at age 45; $12.34 


35 


$19.89 $22.59 $26.06 $30.63 $36.77 $45.14 $56.70 $72.89 


> 
SR 


1.12 


4.26 


4.40 
40.95 


94.68 101.40 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


35 10 45 50 55 60 

Premiums $29.84 $32.55 $35.84 $39.92 $45.17 $52.17 $61.80 $75.46 
2 4.17 4.27 4.40 4.55 4.75 5.01 5.36 5.86 
Te TT os 4.35 4.47 4.62 4.80 5.02 5.32 5.71 6.25 

4 oenes . ‘ 4.53 4.67 4.84 5.04 5.30 5.63 6.05 6.64 
5 seen 4.71 4.87 5.06 5.30 5.58 5.94 6.40 7.03 
Total dividends 10 years. 44.29 45.91 47.86 50.16 52.97 56.47 60.87 66.78 
2.23 152.18 164.12 179.29 


INS. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Reserve) 
Age at Issue 
40 45 50 55 60 


HE 1938 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 
The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under 
modes of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.5 per cent. 
This is the same rate of interest payable during 1937. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an endowment at age 85 policy will become paid up in 29 years 
at age 25; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45; 22 years at age 55 


4. 16 4.39 


4.71 ».1 
4.32 4.59 4.96 5.45 6.12 
4.49 4.80 5.21 5.75 6.49 
4.66 5.01 5.46 6.05 6.85 
43.58 47.01 51.43 57.20 64.90 


109.69 120.03 132.86 149.15 170.75 


Age at Issue 








Prudential Dividend 
Announcement 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., announces that for 
insurance contracts issued under pre- 
mium rates in effect prior to January 
1, 1935, it is continuing during 1938 
the scale of Ordinary Annual Divi- 
dends in use during 1937. For policies 
issued at current rates the initial 
dividend in the case of those receiv- 
ing dividends at the end of the second 
year has been somewhat reduced. The 
dividend scale for longer durations of 
insurance contracts issued at current 
rates has been adjusted to produce 
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greater equity; as a result some divi- 
dends have 
reduced. 

The scale of dividends for Retire- 
ment Annuities issued at current pre- 
mium rates will be continued for 1938 
but the scale for earlier has 
been reduced. 

Policyholders’ funds remaining 
with the Company in accordance with 
the provisions of Ordinary Policies 
(other than dividend accumulations 
and amounts held at the instruction 
of the insured under the provisions 
for disability benefits) will be allowed 
interest at 3% per cent during 1938 
if the contract rate is less. 


been increased and some 


issues 





Acacia’s New 3% Policies 

The following is a synopsis of the 
policy provisions of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their new 3 per cent 
policies : 

Aviation: No restrictions except as 
provided in supplementary agreements 
for disability and double indemnity. 
Fare-paying passengers over regular- 
ly established passenger air routes, up 
to 25 flights per year, accepted stand- 
ard with waiver of premium disability 
and double indemnity. Other risks ac- 
cepted with rating. 

Beneficiary: Changeable at will o1 
may be made irrevocable. 

Application: Copy accompanies pol- 
icy. 

Cash After three 
premium, within 31 days after end of 
grace period for premium in default. 
Payment of cash may be 
ferred not American 
Experience 3 per cent Modified Pre- 
liminary Term (New Jersey Stand- 
ard) Reserve, with surrender charges 
per $1,000 of $15 at end of the third 
year, $14 the fourth, $13 the fifth, $12 
the sixth, $11 the seventh, $10 the 
eighth, $5 the ninth, and no surrender 
charge at end of tenth and subsequent 
years. These surrender charges are 
modified so that in will the 
surrender value be less than $1 in the 
third year, $2 in the fourth year, $3 
in the fifth year, ete. After deduction 
of surrender charge, values are taken 
to nearer dollar. 


Values: years’ 


value de- 


over 90 days. 


no case 


Change of Plan: No provision (ex- 
cept conversion privilege in term poli- 
cies). Practice to allow change to 
higher premium plan at any time by 
payment of greater of difference in 
premiums with not more than 6 per 
cent compound interest (present sate 
5 per cent) or difference in reserve, 
and to allow change to lower premium 


plan subject to evidence of insura- 
bility. 
Disability: For extra premium 


varying by issue age and plan, a sup- 


plementary agreement will provide, 
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prior to age 60 for men, or prior to 
age 55 for women, upon proof of total 
disability having existed continuously 
for six months, for waiver of premi- 
ums from date of disability. Benefits 
do not date back more than six months 
Agreement 
does not cover military or naval ser- 
self-inflicted in- 


fare- 


prior to receipt of proof. 


vice in time of war, 


juries, or aviation except as a 
paying passenger of a regularly estab- 
lished and scheduled air service. Sup- 
plemental terminates ex- 
cept as to disability already incurred, 


the 


agreement 


upon marriage of a female in- 
sured. 

Dividends: Apportioned 
and accumulated at not less than 3 per 
for payment in cash at end of 
fifth year and each five years there 
after. 
of death or 
states making such requirement, upon 
demand within five-year period. Cash 


annually 
cent 


Accrued dividends paid in case 


surrender or, in those 


is only option. 

Double For extra 
mium ($1.20 per $1,000 for all plans 
except limited payment plans) supple- 
mentary agreement will provide, prior 
to age 60, for payment of an addition- 
al amount, usually equal to but in no 
greater than the amount 
of the policy, in event of death by ac- 


Indemnity: pre- 


event face 


cidental means within 90 days from 


time of injury. Agreement does not 


death from: 
or mental infirmity, illness or disease; 


cove! suicide; physical 


taking, inhaling, or absorbing poison, 
gas or fumes; committing assault or 
felony; engaging in war, riot or insur- 
rection; or aviation except as a fare 
paying passenger of a regularly estab 
lished and scheduled air service. 
Extended 
after three 
cash but 


Automatic 
With 


Purchased 


Insurance: 
years’ premiums. 
not loan values. 
at net single premium 


value. 


rate by cash 


Grace: One month, not less than 
31 days, without interest. 
Incontestable: After two years 
from date of issue, except for non- 
Payment of premiums, and except as 


to provisions, if any, for disability or 





American 3% Reserve 


Life 


Paid-up at 6 


° 


at Issue 
Life 

l-up at 85 
Life 





30-Payment 











20-Payment Life 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 
Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 


& 
<~ 
N 
by x BS x by by BS 3 x 
10 61.50) 12.98) 13.48) 17.15) 21.90| 42.63) 23.77) 14.71) 15.90) 40.90 
11 62.60) 13.20) 13.73) 17.36) 22.16) 42.67) 24.10) 15.01) 16.26) 41.85 
12 63.70) 13.42) 13.98) 17.58) 22.43) 42.71) 24.45) 15.33) 16.64) 42.85 
13 | 64.85) 13.65) 14.25) 17.80) 22.71) 42.75) 24.81) 15.66) 17.04) 43.88 
14 66.10, 13.90) 14.53) 18.03; 23.00| 42.79) 25.18 16.00 17.46 44.98 
15 | 67.35) 14.15) 14.83) 18.27) 23.30) 42.84) 25.56) 16.37) 17.91) 46.10 
16 | 68.65) 14.42) 15.14) 18.52) 23.61 2.89) 25.96) 16.75 18.38) 47.30 
17 70.05, 14.70) 15.47) 18.78) 23.94 2.94) 26.37) 17.15) 18.87) 48.58 
18 71.50, 14.99) 15.81) 19.05) 24.27) 42.99) 26.80) 17.57) 19.39) 49.90 8.97 
19 73.00; 15.29) 16.17) 19.33) 24.61 3.05) 27.24) 18.02) 19.95) 51.30 9.04 
20 74.60) 15.61) 16.55) 19.62) 24.97) 43.11) 27.69) 18.49) 20.53) 52.78 9.10 
21 76.25) 15.94) 16.95) 19.92) 25.34) 43.17) 28.17) 18.98) 21.15) 54.33 9.16 
22 78.00| 16.29) 17.37) 20.23) 25.72) 43.24) 28.66) 19.50) 21.80) 55.98 9.20 
23 | 79.80) 16.65) 17.81) 20.55) 26.11) 43.31) 29.17) 20.05) 22.50) 57.73) 9.24 
24 81.70| 17.03) 18.28) 20.89) 26.52) 43.39) 29.69) 20.63) 23.24) 59.55) 9.28 
25 | 83.70) 17.43) 18.77) 21.24) 26.94) 43.47| 30.24) 21.24) 24.02) 61.50) 9.32 
26 85.80 17.85) 19.30) 21.60) 27.38) 43.56) 30.81) 21.89) 24.86) 63.55, 9.39 
27 | «-88.00) 18.29 19.85) 21.98 27.83) 43.65) 31.40) 22.58) 25.75) 65.7: 9.46 
28 90.30) 18.76) 20.44 22.38) 28.31) 43.75) 32.01) 23.31) 26.71) 68.05) 9.55 
»g 92.70) 19.24) 21.06) 22.80 28.79 43.86) 32.64) 24.09) 27.73) 70.53 9.65 
30 95.25) 19.76) 21.72) 23.23) 29.30) 43.98 30} 24.92) 28.83) 73.15 9.77 
$1 97 .95| 20.29) 22.43) 23.69) 29.82) 44.11 99| 25.80; 30.00| 75.83) 9.92 
32 (100.75) 20.86) 23.18 24.16) 30.37) 44.25 70| 26.74) 31.21| 78.70) 10.09 
33 (103.70) 21.46) 23.98) 24.67) 30.94) 44.40 44| 27.74) 32.52) 81.78) 10.30 
34 (106.85 22.09) 24.83) 25.19) 31.52) 44.57 22, 28.81) 33.94) 85.05) 10.54 
35 |110.15| 22.75) 25.75, 25.75) 32.14) 44.76) 37.03) 29.97) 35.47) 88.58) 10.81 
36 (113.65) 23.46) 26.73) 26.34) 32.78) 44.96) 37.87) 31.21) 37.24) 92.35) 11.11 
37 (117.30) 24.20) 27.79) 26.96) 33.45) 45.19) 38.76 32.54) 39.16) 96.43) 11.46 
38 (121.20 24.98) 28.93) 27.62) 34.15) 45.44) 39.68) 33.98 41.24'100.83) 11.85 
39 (125.35) 25.81) 30.16) 28.32) 34.88) 45.71 40.65) 35.49) 43.52)105.58| 12.28 
10 (129.70) 26.69 31.48) 29.06) 35.65) 46.02) 41.67) 37.10) 46.02\110.98| 12.77 
$1 134.80) 27.78) 33.07) 30.00, 36.61) 46.52) 43.00) 39.11) 49.14/117.20) 13.32 
42 |140.20, 28.91) 34.79) 30.99) 37.60) 47.05) 44.38) 41.28) 52.56)123.93) 13.93 
$3 (145.95) 30.12) 36.65) 32.04 65, 47.63) 45.83 43.62) 56.35/131.20) 14.60 
44 151.95 31.38) 38.68) 33.15) 39.74 48.25) 47.34 46.16) 60.56)139.15) 15.34 
15 158.35) 32.72 40.89) 34.33) 40.89 48.94 48.94 48.94) 65.28)147.85) 16.16 
46 (165.10 4.14) 43.29) 35.58) 42.10) 49.68 52.19) 70.62)157.98) 17.08 
$7 (172.25 5.64) 45.93) 36.92) 43.36) 50.49 55.76) 76.72)169.10) 18.09 
$8 (179.85) 37.22) 48.85) 38.34) 44.70) 51.37 59.70) 83.77.181.45) 19.19 
49 (187.90) 38.90) 52.11) 39.86, 46.11) 52.34 64.07) 92.01)195.20) 20.39 
0) |196.40) 40.68) 55.75) 41.47) 47.60, 53.39 68 .96) 101.80) 210.65) 21.70 
51 |205.45| 42.62) 59.92) 43.24) 49.23) 54.59 74.53 228.33) 23.19 
52 (215.05) 44.67) 64.66) 45.13) 50.95) 55.89 80 . 86 248.53) 24.86 
53 (225.25) 46.84) 70.11) 47.15) 52.78) 57.31 88.14 271.83) 26.71 
54 49.15 76.46 49.31) 54.72) 58.86 96 .62 299.13) 28.76 
5 51.61) 83.97) 51.61) 56.78) 60.55 106 .67 331.53) 31.00 
56 54 . 22 58.98) 62.40 
57 57 .00 61.33) 64.41 
58 59 .97 63.84 66.60 
59 |301.90) 63.14 66.53) 68.99 
60 (317.80) 66.53 69.42) 71.60 
61 (335.30) 70.20 72.57| 74.48 
62 (353.95) 74.14 75.95 77.63 
63 (373.85) 78.35 79.60 81.06 
64 '395.15) 82.88 83.52) 84.79 
65 |417.90) 87.75 87.75 88.85 
*Minimum policy issued $5,000. tates shown are for $5,000 of insur- 
ance *Minimum policy issued $2,500; rates shown are for $2,500 of 
insurance. At retirement age provides $25.00 per month for life (100 
months certain) 


Rates adopted January 1, 1938 
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0-Year Endowment 
Retirement In¢ 
at 65 ($2, 
Term 


End 


Endowment at 
10-Year Ter 


Age 60 


Endowment at 


Age 65 














double indemnity benefits. If age has 
been misstated, insurance is adjusted 


to amount purchased by premiums 
actually paid. 
Loans on Policies: After three 


Interest at 6 per 
cent, in Policy not held as 
collateral. automatic 
upon request. Premium loan provision 
not included in term plans. 


years’ premiums. 
arrears. 


Premium loans 


Non-forfeiture Provisions: 


Policy 


provides for cash, automatic extended 
insurance with cash but without loan 
value, participating paid-up insurance 
with cash and loan value. Payment of 
premium for fractional part of policy 
year changes cash value by amount 
equal to proportionate part of in- 
crease or decrease in cash value for 
policy year, and in computing non- 
forfeiture or surrender value, adjust- 
ment is made for such change. 
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Management 


Agent’s Training Demands 
Manager’s Cooperation 


College professors listened to a 
practical master last week at Atlantic 
City when J. Harry Wood, manager 
of general agencies of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, discussed training 
courses conducted by life insurance 
companies at the annual meeting of 
the American Assn. of University 
Teachers of Insurance. Experience 
with correspondence courses by com- 
panies and various plans of field in- 
struction, said Mr. Wood, did not ap- 
pear to justify any of them. 

In order to bring the manager to 
the forefront, an essential thing, Mr. 
Wood contended, preliminary training 
should be on technique and work hab- 
its rather than on knowledge. A 
broad division of present training 
courses is package or single needs 
selling courses, and program selling 
courses, the former requiring about 
a week and the latter two or three 
weeks, with both calling for field work 
with the manager. 

“Continued development of agents,” 
he concluded, “is necessary beyond 
the period of preliminary training, so 
that new situations may be met and 
production increased; and the com- 
plete answer to this problem is still 
being sought. Agents should be 
equipped gradually with the knowl- 
edge enabling them to present life 
insurance as the solution of problems 
of many kinds, often involving more 
than strictly life insurance informa- 
tion; and it is in this connection that 
college courses for men already in the 
business will probably be most help- 
ful rather than in the development of 
sales technique, which is the man- 
ager’s function.” 


Underwriting 
Dangerous Delays Caused 
By Inadequate Data 


That delays caused by inadequate 
information can often be avoided by 
submitting complete and accurate ap- 
plications, is the logical contention of 
Clarence W. Glover, underwriting de- 
partment, Mutual Benefit Life, who 
gives his views on dangerous delays 
in the December issue of The Pelican. 
Both the applicant and the agent are 
frequently annoyed, he continues, 
when it is necessary for the home 
office to ask for additional informa- 
tion after an application has been 
signed and submitted. But the home 
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Buyers Analyzed 


Ratan. dealers led all other occupational 
groups in number of jumbo life insur- 
ance policies purchased last month, ac- 
cording to the Lincoln National Life 
monthly survey of buyers of big policies. 
They also led in total amount of life in- 
surance purchased. 

The groups listed according to number 
of big policies bought were: Retail deal- 
ers; wholesale dealers; physicians and 
surgeons; brokers, bank managers, and 
real estate company officials; office man- 
agers; theatre owners, managers, and offi- 
cials; real estate agents; housewives; 
garage proprietors; laundry officials; lum- 
beryard, coalyard and warehouse officials; 
department store officials; automobile 
dealers; undertakers; dentists; lawyers, 
judges and justices; bookkeepers, cashiers, 
and accountants; retired; and managers 
of glass factories. 

Listed according to total amounts pur- 
chased, the occupational groups were: 
Retail dealers; theatre owners, managers 
and officials; brokers, bank managers, and 
real estate company officials; wholesale 
dealers; managers of clothing factories; 
express company officials; physicians and 
surgeons; real estate agents; housewives; 
garage proprietors; and laundry officials. 








office underwriters have the welfare 
of the applicant in mind and while it 
is essential that they have the most 
complete information about him, their 
work can be facilitated and the appli- 
cant’s interests safeguarded if the 
agent heeds the elementary principles 
of his job. 

Interesting comparisons might be 
drawn, continues Mr. Glover, between 
the life insurance business and the 
medical profession. And there is a 
parallel between a life insurance ap- 
plication and a doctor’s prescription 
which has a bearing on this topic of 
dangerous delays. 

“The physician makes his diagno- 
sis by expert questioning and exam- 
ination,” writes Mr. Glover. “He first 
determines the need and then writes 
his prescription. If the prescription 
is carelessly written, the druggist 
may be delayed by checking with the 
doctor, or the medicine supplied may 
not have the desired effect and, at the 


very least, delay recovery. Either 
might prove fatal. 
“The life insurance man _ has 


learned about the needs of men and 
the sufferings of families of those who 
die without sufficient insurance. He 
has learned to diagnose the situation 
and discover the actual present needs 
of the prospect by questions and an- 
swers. He does not ask the prospect 


to stick out his tongue; but he does 
try to make him wag it to learn the 
details of his family history, his per- 
sonal history and present insurance 
coverage. He ascertains his financial 
and domestic pressure and attempts 
to improve his temperature; he usu- 
ally finds him cold.” 

Here the comparison fails, 
ever, for the doctor hopes his pre- 
scription will cure, whereas the life 
agent knows he can relieve the 
trouble. But if the application is not 
executed in the proper and complete 
manner; if it is full of contradictions 
and ambiguities, it is necessary to 
hold it up pending correction. The 
resultant delay might well be fatal to 
the prospect and the agent, for though 
it would be unethical for a new doc- 
tor to step in and take advantage of 
a delay, it is not unethical for an- 
other agent to do so. 


how- 


Medical 
Mortality in Japan and 


U. S. A. Compared 


In Japan, as in the United States, 
heart-arterial diseases kill more people 
than any other cause. And far from 
being a complaint peculiar to strenu- 
ous America, high blood pressure 
causes more Japanese to be refused 
life insurance than any other health 
impairment, according to a compara- 
tive study made by the Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis. 

Pneumonia and tuberculosis are 
Public Killers Nos. 2 and 3 in Japan, 
while in the United States cancer is 
second in deadliness, and “violence 
and accidents” are the third greatest 
cause of mortality in this country. 

In an exchange of data between 
principal foreign insurance compa- 
nies and Northwestern National, the 
leading causes of rejection of Japa- 
nese applicants for insurance were 
revealed as high blood pressure, tu- 
berculosis, heart-circulatory impair- 
ments, kidney-urinary impairments, 
and “unfavorable build” (over- or 
underweight). In comparison, the 
study cites the principal medical 
grounds for rejection of American 
applicants as high blood pressure, 
heart-circulatory impairments, over- 
or underweight, and kidney-urinary 
impairments. 

Greater American progress in com- 
bating tuberculosis is reflected in the 
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wide variance between the Japanese 
death rate of 140 per 100,000 from 
this cause and the American rate of 
50 per 100,000 of population. (The 
U. S. death rate from tuberculosis in 
1900 was 180 per 100,000.) The 
Japanese death rate of 151 per 100,- 
000 from pneumonia compares with 
an American death rate of 82 per 
100,000 from the same disease. 

Though heart-arterial ailments are 
the number one cause of mortality in 
both countries, the Japanese death 
rate from this source is lower per 
100,000 of population than in the 
United States. Among the Japanese 
the death rate from _ heart-arterial 
diseases, including cerebral hemor- 
rhage, is 229 per 100,000, compared 
with a rate of 348 per 100,000 in the 
United States. The Japanese death 
rate from cancer is only 71 as con- 
trasted with a U. S. rate of 108. 

The longer life-span of the average 
American as compared to that of the 
Japanese is principally 
for these latter differences, the study 
states. A much larger proportion of 
the American population live to the 
fifties, sixties and seventies, where 


responsible 


heart-arterial diseases and cancer are 
major causes of death. More Jap- 
anese die in the younger age brackets; 
fewer reach the ages more susceptible 
to cancer and heart disease. 


Pooductien 


Successful Agent Works 
On Triple Formula 


Taking inventory of the life agent’s 
needs, Raymond C. Johnson, agency 
director in Phoenix, Arizona, for the 
New York Life, defines the problem 
before the individual agent. Writing 
in the Life News for 
January, he says that before a man 
can lick a tough job, he must have a 
clear conception of what he is trying 
This, he says, sounds elemen- 
tary, but it is too often the beginning 
of failure. 

“Life insurance selling,” he con- 
tinues, “may be compared to a camera 
tripod, of a three-legged table—it 
rests on a three-point foundation. 

“First, you must have a story to 
tell. 

“Second, you must have someone to 
listen to it. 

“And third, you must have a sys- 
tem which makes you tell it.” 

The approach—the story itself— 


Association 


to do. 


Digest ..... 


must be clear-cut and _ intelligible, 
well-organized, a different sales talk 
for different needs and _ different 
policy plans. The successful life un- 
derwriter today has a minimum of 
four or five well-organized, interest- 
ing sales talks at his command. The 
effective salesman has an effective 
story to tell. 

As for the second leg—someone to 
listen to the story—it has been truth- 
fully said, declares Mr. Johnson, that 
more experienced salesmen fail in the 
life insurance business because they 
do not have a satisfactory prospect- 
ing system than from any other cause. 
In order to achieve that system, the 
agent must make prospecting a daily 
function, a definite daily task. 

The law of averages just as surely 
works in the favor of the busy life 
agent who does his share, or more, of 
prospecting. In the business of life 
insurance selling, the agent must have 
a plan or system which makes him 
tell his story to enough people to pro- 
duce the desired results. 


Advertising 
Newspaper Ad Campaign 
Planned by Companies 


Plans for a newspaper advertising 
campaign, to be conducted by a group 
of about 140 life insurance companies, 
in about 400 leading cities through- 
out the United States during the week 
of May 9, 1938, were announced last 
week by Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee in charge of the program. The 
group of companies sponsoring the 
program represents about 90 per cent 
of the ordinary life insurance written 
in this country. 

Conducted under the direction of 
the Life Agency Officers Association, 
the 1938 program will be the sixth 
annual life insurance co-operative 
campaign. In previous years the cam- 
paign has been built around Life In- 
surance Week. The coming campaign, 
however, will be an education effort 
in behalf of life insurance, with no 
reference to Life Insurance Week. As 
in past years, however, large news- 
paper space will be used, and the 
media list wili include all daily news- 
papers in the cities selected by the 
committee. The cities on the list will 
approximate those included in the 
1937 campaign. 


In addition to the advertising, an 
important feature of the program 
will be a national essay contest, con- 
ducted through high schools. National 
and regional prizes are being offered 
by the national committee, while as- 
sociations of life underwriters will in 
many cities offer local prizes. The 
1937 program resulted in-submission 
of over 100,000 manuscripts to the 
local committees, with a far larger 
number which were eliminated by 
school faculties prior to submission. 

A poster and local tie-up advertis- 
ing will be prepared for use of under- 
writers’ associations. 

The budget for 1938 is about $120,- 
000. Young & Rubicam, Inc., of New 
York, has been selected as the com- 
mittee’s advertising agency. 


Legal 


Doctor Should Testify at 
Times, Court Rules 


A court decision of interest to life 
insurance companies is that written 
this week by Justice Chester A Fow- 
ler, Wisconsin Supreme Court, in 
which was set aside a decision by 
Judge Charles L. Aarons, of Milwau- 
kee County Circuit Court, who ruled 
out testimony of a nurse and an X-ray 
operator in a suit against the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. 

The higher court holds that the 
Prudential need not pay on a life in- 
surance policy issued to Albert E. 
Kozlowski and payable to Alex E. 
Kozlowski. The policyholder died a 
month and three days after the policy 
was issued. The Prudential alleged 
that he had been receiving treatment 
at a county dispensary before the is- 
suance of the policy, but in the course 
of the action Judge Aarons ruled out 
professional testimony that Kozlow- 
ski had suffered an incurable heart 
ailment. 

In his decision, Justice Fowler held 
that professional ethics and the State 
law should not always shield a physi- 
cian from giving court evidence. His 
ruling continued: “If the disclosures 
to the physician be such as not to sub- 
ject the patient to shame or affect his 
reputation or social standing, there is 
no reason why the physician should 
not disclose them, and there is sound 
reason why in the interest of truth 
and justice he should be compelled to 
disclose them.” 

Noting further that the Wisconsin 
Legislature had omitted to exempt 
nurses and X-ray operators, Justice 
Fowler said that it was not for the 
court to exclude their testimony. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 

L. B. Dierkes, agency director of the Cincinnati branch 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., having lately cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his connection both with 
the company and with the Cincinnati office, is retiring from 
active service with the company. 

The Washington National Insurance Co. of Chicago has 
promoted William H. Hollins to the position of field super- 
intendent at Camden, N. J., where he has been working for 
that company for several years. 

J. F. Meehan, who has been assistant manager of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. at Hackensack, 
N. J., has been appointed manager of the new office which 
the company opened at New Brunswick, N. J., on January 1. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed Richard C. Barrington manager at Allentown, 
Pa., and Nicholas M. Sassano manager at Jersey City. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has appointed Dr. 
Carroll E. Herron associate medical director. 

Robert L. Gulley has been named home office agency 
supervisor for the General American Life of St. Louis, 
Mo., and is already at work in Texas. 

W. A. Rinker has been appointed manager of the State 
Life of Indiana at Dallas, Texas, succeeding the Chapman 
& Rinker Agency. R. G. Chapman, a member of the latter 
firm, died recently. Mr. Rinker will supervise ninety-two 
counties. 

John M. Grimes, Jr., of Osceola, Iowa, has been named 
agency secretary of the Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, 
lowa. 

William Boulton, superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
federation Life Association, Toronto, and G. J. Kotzen- 
meyer, assistant superintendent of agencies, have been 
forced by illness to relinquish their traveling duties and 
are heading a new department at the head office, to be 
known as the sales promotion department, of which the 
former will be supervisor and the latter assistant super- 
visor. 

Howard Farrant, Vancouver, B. C., manager of the 
British Columbia mainland division of the Confederation 
Life Association for the past eighteen years, has been ap- 
pointed a superintendent of agencies, assuming his new 
duties early in the new year. Robert H. Squire, Vancouver, 
formerly assistant manager of that division, succeeds him. 

H. L. Jackson, formerly of Windsor, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Vancouver office of the Continental 
Life Insurance Co., which controls the western portion of 
British Columbia mainland. E. J. Fletcher, formerly at 
Calgary, Alta., has taken over the management of the 
Nelson, B. C., branch, covering the southeastern part of 
the province. 

R. H. Melville, manager of the Alberta division of the 
Alberta Southern division of the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, has for reasons of health been asked to retire, and 
C. H. dePfyffer, representative for many years at Kimber- 
ley, Alta., will succeed him, first, however, taking a vaca- 
tion in Europe. E. Mac. Squires of the head office staff 
is acting manager of the division meanwhile. 

J. H. Blackwell has been appointed superintendent of the 
industrial branch of the London Life Insurance Co. at Galt, 
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Ont., to replace M. C. Aikens, who has been transferred to 
Kitchener, Ont., succeeding J. E. Penhale, who has gone to 
Halifax. 

E. J. Pope has been appointed manager for the Hunts- 
ville, Ont., district of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
succeeding E. J. Ryan, transferred to Toronto. A. L. Mac- 
dougall has been appointed manager of the Timmins, Ont. 

















RITING a column on New Year’s morning 

would obvious and 
simple theme. 
I’ve tried it before 
breezy, tears-behind-a-smile essays on the joys 
and consequent ills of celebrating. Dining well 
but not wisely, it is often termed. The fact is, 
of course, the subject just ain’t funny and most 
people wouldn’t like it if it were. Which does not 
mean of necessity that I shall not touch on the 
general aspects of the situation, because I doubt- 
less shall. In fact I may even pounce upon it with 
all my elephantine agility and tear it to shreds, 
for, I ask you, since when has a theme been 
barred from this portal of living prose because 
of its lack of humor—or even interest? You 
now recognize the mood, do you not ?—abject, in- 


seem to suggest an 
It should be—but actually isn’t; 
easy to spin out one of these 


stead of objective. 


COULD, instead of rambling along in this 

manner, write that year-end review so long in 
my mind, titled: “A Review of the Low-Spots of 
1937,” but such a piece might prove more difficult 
than it at first promised. For example, I 
wouldn’t care to mention any particular meetings 
I have attended or people I have encountered, and 
that limits very sharply the idea as a space filler. 
I think, on the whole, I’d better sign the prop- 
erty rights on this thought over to the Manag- 
ing Ed. (who handles whimsy on the side) and 
allow him to do a night-club review under the 
suggested heading. 


AVING relinquished the above idea and 
deserted temporarily the morning-after 


theme, with its inevitable and convenient resolu- 
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m™NEWS 


-E} AND THE FIELD 


Ian M. Wylie, formerly representing the National Life 
Assurance Co. in Eastern Nova Scotia, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s branch at Sydney, with charge 
over the Cape Breton district. 

Harold F. Grahame has been appointed manager at 
Ottawa for the Crown Life Insurance Co., succeeding L. J. 
Stiver, who has been transferred to the home office. 
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tions, the perplexed author finds it necessary to 
either return to the latter or talk about his 
laryngitis. Patience, friends, he leaves the throat 
ailment to its misery and resumes the prosaic 
topic of hangovers, recalling that there was one 


man who was able to write sympathetically and 

humorously on the subject of liquor. I trust that 
I may be forgiven for mentioning such a human 
and sincere writer as the late Don Marquis only 


in connection with his disreputable Clem Hawley, 
but that is my point. As the author pictured 


1 Clem, in a prose style which reflected his really 

remarkable talent as a poet, the Old Soak did 
1 not appear, nor was in fact, disreputable. He 
e was a man of strong character who, through 
, good times and bad, through good liquor and 


bad, persisted in his drinking as a matter of 
principle. Please understand me—I endorse the 
character delineation and not the character. In 
fact to prove this I am subscribing to a resolu- 
tion for 1938 and only lack of space prevents 


. me from setting down a few more. In 1938 I 

n propose to take more water with my rye and eat 

f at least one sandwich at every party. 

It 

I * * 

S 

d eae - , 

: ATURALLY I must save room for at least 

‘ one serious resolve, realizing that in this 

4 life all cannot be beer and skillets, and I am going 

‘d to lift it almost bodily from the sports column 

of Bob Considine. He promised the customers 

‘ that in 1938 they could look forward to more 
quotations from the men in the trade, and he 
allowed that he would have to remove the pants 
from that chair and go out after said quota- 
tions. Such are my own intentions and so, until 

id I have had an opportunity to see in person all of 

er you that I can, I wish you a Happy and Pros- 

u- perous New Year. 








AGENCY NEWS 

William H. Griswold, general agent of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life at Hartford, will retire on December 31 after 
thirty-seven years of unusually active service. He is the 
senior general agent of the company. 

Ulric D. Ward has resigned as agency director of the 
Milwaukee branch office of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., effective December 31, and W. C. Weissinger will suc- 
ceed him on January 1. 

George A. Martin has resigned from the general agency 
of the Oregon Mutual Life in San Francisco, effective 
January 1, to return to Baltimore, where he was executive 
vice-president of the Continental American Life prior to 
going West two years ago. 

The Thayer-Quimby agency of the Columbian National 
Life at Boston has won the silver shield, which is awarded 
each year to the agency producing the most qualified life 
business during “President’s Month.” 

Lionel Moses, formerly in the Newark agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life as a general clerk, has been ap- 
pointed a company cashier and transferred to the Henry 
Hunken general agency of the company in Springfield. 

Emil J. Schneider has been appointed a district manager 
of the Lincoln National Life with headquarters in Union 
City, N. J. He will operate under supervision of Howard 
C. Lawrence, general agent at Newark. 

William J. Stoneham has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto agency of the National Life Assurance Ce. of 
Canada. 

David O. Johnson, San Antonio, Tex., general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, who has been inactive for the 
past four years on account of his health, has returned to 
full time duty with the agency, which has been operated 
by the company during his absence. 

Raymond H. Clancy, who has been with the Travelers at 
Chicago, has become supervisor of the brokerage depart- 
ment of the E. E. Lamb agency of the Columbian National 
Life in that city. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has announced the 
appointment of Alford Gustafson as manager of its new 
agency at Louisville, Ky. 


JUDICIAL 


The New Jersey Supreme Court has upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the 1935 statute requiring mutual benefit 
concerns to come under the regulation of the New Jersey 
Banking Insurance Department. It affirmed imposition of 
$500 penalty on the Capitol Mutual Benefit Association of 
Trenton by a lower court for non-conformance with the 
contested act. 

Holding that the days of grace should be from the date of 
delivery and payment of first premium rather than from 
the date of the policy, United States District Judge John 
C. Collet at St. Louis recently awarded $25,000 to Mrs. 
Henrietta T. Forcier, widow of Guy S. Forcier, local coal 
and oil broker, in a judgment against the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
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Review of 1937 


(Concluded from page 15) 


marizing, it may be said that the 
responsibilities of supervision are 
greater than ever before; some of 
the current problems are perplex- 
ing, and the National Association 
as a supervising unit must eventu- 
ally find their solution. 


Federal Supervision 
Less was said during the past 
year about the possibility of Fed- 
eral supervision of insurance than 
was the case a year or two ago. 
There seems to be no public demand 
for it, and the business itself has 
not asked for, nor does it appear 
to need, Federal regulation. More- 
over, the existing state supervision 
could not easily be displaced in 
favor of a national system. Con- 
stitutional difficulties have also 
barred the way to Federal regu- 
lation. 
Policy Loan Interest 


Agitation for a lower interest 
rate than the prevailing 6% 
charged on policy loans grew in 
the wake of continued low rates on 
investments generally. It is to be 
regretted that the average policy- 
holder does not understand the 
characteristic differences between 
a policy loan and the ordinary type 
of commercial loan. 

Because state laws require a defi- 
nite agreement written into the 
policy that the company loan an 
ascertainable amount at any time 
on demand and at an agreed inter- 
est rate, the customary rate of 6% 
is a reasonable one when compared 
with the varying rates over a pe- 
riod of years for ordinary loans, 
where the lender may say whether 
he will or will not make the loan, 
and where he will fix a definite 
date, usually less than one year, for 
repayment. These are only a few 
of the practical differences. 

Near the close of the year, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance L. H. 
Pink, of New York, suggested to 
the Joint Legislative Committee 
consideration of a sliding scale in- 
terest rate to be determined annu- 
ally by the Superintendent and the 
State Insurance Board, in accord- 
ance with average interest returns 
over a two-year period on high- 
grade authorized bonds, excluding 
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Don’t Miss the 


TRAIN 


ee is the tale of the travel- 
ing man who missed his train, not 
because he didn't run fast enough, 
but because he didn't start soon 
enough. The moral is obvious to life 
underwriters who would achieve 
creditable records in 1938. “Tomorrow 
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United States governments, to 
which average rate one per cent 
would be added for expenses in 
making and handling the loans. 


Summary 


The year commanded great inter- 
est and demanded new courage 
from everyone. There was little in 
the fundamental character of the 
country to cause undue apprehen- 
sion. There were, on the other 
hand, indications of renewed viril- 
ity in the American people. Modern 
travel and communication facilities 
have woven them into an informed, 
compact unit. North, south, east, 
and west are as one. In the conse- 
quent interchange of views, no 
barrier will be insurmountable. 
Government—local, state, and na- 
tional—will respond in accordance 
with the will of the people, and no 
government ever was built on a 
firmer foundation. 

Comparatively, the year dealt 
leniently with life insurance. This 
is not a mere coincidence, but it is 
so because life insurance is a prod- 
uct of the best of American busi- 
ness traditions. It is founded on 
scientific principles; it provides in- 
dividual security, which likewise is 
national and social security; and 


it administers its business essen- 
tially as a trusteeship. 

In this there is real hope for 
millions of Americans who have 
placed their trust in life insurance, 
each of whom may depend upon 
ultimate performance of his or her 
contract in accordance with its 
terms. UE 


Family Group Department 

The Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas, an- 
nounces the organization of a family 
group department under the manage- 
ment of W. O. Childress and V. E. 
Howard of Dallas. 

The company is prepared to write 
family group policies on the twenty- 
year term, ordinary life and twenty 
pay life plans. This new department 
expects to operate through the assis- 
tance of funeral directors in the col- 
lection of premiums, as well as the 
establishment of whole time local rep- 
resentatives who will be charged with 
the responsibility of collections. 








T. C. RAFFERTY 
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915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ROPPING into the Embassy newsreel theatre last 
D week this correspondent picked up the current 
“March of Time” flicker and saw the sequence entitled 
“The Human Heart.” It traced briefly the advances of 
medicine during the past several decades in prevention 
or cure of heart diseases, and is a natural tie-up with 
the growing disposition of lay and medical authorities 
to air the twin questions of human health and happi- 
ness. The newsreel commentator placed emphasis on 
the part that life insurance companies have played in 
awaking responsible authorities to the gravity of heart 
diseases, brought on by the rapid tempo of modern life. 
But the film also demonstrated that the steady upward 
trend in mortality from this cause need occasion no 
great alarm, for the natural span of life has been 
lengthened and a substantial proportion of heart dis- 
ease victims are old people whose death might have oc- 
curred sooner had not science prolonged their lives by 
preventive or curative means. At any rate, one can’t 
live forever and even though the span is increased, 
sooner or later the human machinery breaks down. The 
point is, that in the van of those who accelerated the 
movement to lessen the ravages of cardiac ailments are 
the life insurance companies whose medical examiners 
have, whether through professional zeal or official ne- 
cessity, induced applicants with varied heart defects to 
get busy on the score of their own health, apart from 
their life insurance potentialities. 


N addition to their constructive contacts with individual ap- 

plicants, however, the life companies have put steady though 
unobtrusive pressure on the general public through their adver- 
tising. A strong case in point is the Metropolitan Life's adver- 
tising program which tells the facts of life, and death, in such a 
vivid and yet persuasive manner that the average citizen is im- 
pelled to check on his own health condition. It was not so long 
ago that sickness and disease were regarded as punishments and 
it was a queer blend of fatalism and ignorance that condoned 
such a state of mind. Tuberculosis, particularly, was regarded as 
incurable at almost any stage of the disease. As for the social 
diseases, nobody ever spoke of them at all; not in polite company, 
that is. 


Now it is understood that ignorance is possibly a greater curse 


They were distinctly a punishment, etcetera, etcetera. 


than disease, especially when the one is married to the other. To 
break the unfortunate wedlock, science, the professions and the 
life insurance business have joined forces in a successful attempt 
to dissipate the false concepts concerning disease and human 
aliments, and to raise the standards of living as well as the span 
of life another notch or two. 


LL of which doesn’t make a bright holiday column 
but one can blame it on the invidious habit of 
dropping into a newsreel to see how the other half of 
the world is getting along. At the same time it pro- 
vides us with a springboard for a New Year greeting, 
even though we are a bit late in giving it. A healthy, 
therefore, as well as a happy and prosperous New Year 
is the wish of this department to all, if any, of its read- 
ers, plus the hope that the volume of business during 
1938 will stagger even your own optimistic expectations. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Personnel of most of the committees of the American 
Life Convention for the coming year has been announced. 
Chairmen of the completed committees are: Actuarial, 
J. C. Reitz; aviation, Jay N. Jamison; blanks, Wendell P. 
Coler; credentials, Johnson D. Hill; departmental super- 
vision, Herman A. Behrens; finance, T. A. Phillips; griev- 
ances, Laurence F. Lee; investment and investment law, 
D. T. Torrens; membership, F. V. Keesling; annual meet- 
ing, Alfred MacArthur; taxes, F. W. McAllister; uniform 
laws, Allen May; and valuation of assets, John E. Reilly. 

The International Union of Life Insurance Agents, which 
has been in process of formation in Wisconsin for several 
months among employees of industrial departments of the 
Metropolitan Life, Prudential and John Hancock Mutual 
Life, has been listed as a bona fide labor organization for 
collective bargaining under the State Labor Relations Act. 
The union, with locals in Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha, 
is independent and is not affiliated with either the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

Frank S. Buck, manager of the Humber district of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Toronto, 
succeeding J. S. P. Armstrong, Dominion of Canada Gen- 
eral. Other officers are: First vice-president, A. C. Dand; 
second vice-president, C. F. Plewman; honorary treasurer, 
J. A. Hancock, and secretary, H. C. Wotherspoon. 

Dr. W. B. Bailey, economist of the Travelers Insurance 
Co., will be the guest speaker at the luncheon of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey in con- 
nection with the sales congress on January 14 in the 
auditorium of the Mutual Benefit Life Bldg. at Newark. 

The next “Business-Getter Sales Clinic” to be sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, on Feb- 
ruary 9, will consider objections that are being raised by 
prospects. Waldo D. Thorsen, chairman of the Business- 
Getter committee, has asked members of the association to 
send in the objections they are finding most difficult to 
answer. 

Agents of industrial life insurance companies in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul are being organized into a union that 
will be an affiliate of the C.I.0O. and will seek the right to 
act as bargaining agent for all offices in the Twin Cities. 
David L. Bishoff, of St. Paul, is president. 

G. Arnold Murphy has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Ottawa, Ont. Other officers 
are as follows: Honorary president, W. E. Winters; past 
president, A. George Brewer; vice-presidents, Gilbert A. 
Reid and P. Howard Graham, and secretary-treasurer, 
David Rodger. 

The Cleveland Life Insurance Executives Club, a division 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ Association composed 
of managers and general agents, has elected the following 
officers: President, Lawrence McDonough; vice-president, 
Truman Cummings; secretary, Walter Hart, and treasurer, 
Edward Lawler. 

C. W. Mealing of the North American Life Assurance 
Co. has been elected chairman of the Toronto Chapter of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters of Canada. Other officers 
chosen are: G. H. Donaldson, vice-chairman; W. L. Mac- 
Donald, treasurer, and W. F. E. Arnold, secretary. 

R. H. Miller of the Aetna Life of Hartford has been 
re-elected president and P. Anthony Sweet of the Mutual 
Benefit Life has been named secretary of the Life General 
Agents & Managers, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

The Saint John branch of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New Brunswick has elected the following officers: 
President, A. H. McLeon; vice-president, O. F. Vaughan, 
and secretary-treasurer, Louis J. McDonald. 
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Equitable Announces 


New General Agencies 


Appointment of William J. Pedrick 
and Co., Ine., general agents, to take 
over the former Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards Agency of the Equitable Life 
Society of the United 
States in Brooklyn was announced 
this week by William J. Graham, 
Equitable vice-president. 

Captain Pedrick is president of both 
the Fifth Avenue Association and the 
Midtown Chamber of Commerce and 
serves as a director of a number of 
other civic organizations. He was 
one of the founders of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association and is_ well 
known to Brooklyn residents through 
his active interest in the business, 
civic and charity projects of that 
borough. 

Harold Letcher will continue inde- 
pendent connection with the Pedrick 
agency and will devote part of his 
time to home office work. 

Appointment of Joseph V. Davis as 
a general agent in New York City 
was announced at the same time. 

Coincident with the New York 


Assurance 


changes, Mr. Graham announced the 
appointment of Cecil Frankel as gen- 
eral agent to build a new Equitable 
general agency at Los Angeles. 
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Regional Sales Meetings 

Clarence W. Reuling of Peoria, 
president of the Massachusetts Mutu- 
al General Agents Association, an- 
nounces a schedule of regional sales 
clinics to be conducted by the general 
agents in conjunction with the home 
office. All agencies east of the Rockies 
will participate, each group attending 
the clinic in the key city of its own 
region. 

The programs being arranged by 
the regional chairmen will include 
personal producers, general agents, 
and members of the home office staff. 

The schedule for the regional clinics 
is as follows: Chicago, January 21-22, 
E. W. Hughes, chairman; Cleveland, 
January 23-24, Elmer W. Snyder, 
chairman; New York, January 28-29, 
Lawrence Simon, chairman; Atlanta, 
January 30-31, Harri I. Davis, chair- 
man; Kansas City, February 2-3, 
Charles L. Scott, chairman. 


Pacific Mutual Director 

Samuel M. Haskins, senior partner 
in the firm of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the new Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company today, it was 
announced by A. N. Kemp, president 
of the company. 


Frank Pennell Honored 
By His Associates 

Frank W. Pennell, who will retire 
Dec. 31 as New York City general 
agent of the State Mutual Life, was 
honored Dec. 29 at a dinner at the 
Ambassador Hotel. The dinner, which 
was attended by 75 guests, was ar- 
ranged by general agency friends in 
New York, his office staff and asso- 
ciates at the home office in Worcester. 

At the dinner five speakers re- 
hearsed Mr. Pennell’s outstanding 
record since he became general agent 
for the company in 1928, and fore- 
told his continued success in personal 
production with State Mutual, in 
which he built up a reputation both 
before and during his service as gen- 
eral agent. In addition to Chandler 
Bullock, president of the State Mutual 
Life, speakers included were Theodore 
M. Riehle, immediate past president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Gerald H. Young, who 
replaces Mr. Pennell as general agent 
on Jan. 3; Timothy W. Foley, newly 
appointed general agent for the com- 
pany’s uptown office, which was 
formerly administered by Mr. Foley 
as manager through the Pennell 
office; and Mr. Pennell himself. 





Autumn WINTER Spring 


Time's flight is swift — 
too swift, when one leaves much 


for future accomplishment. 


Build now to make the most out 
of the future, by a plan for financial 
security and independence. 


The Girard Life Insurance and 
Income Plan is such a surety. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ELL, 1937 was a nice year if you liked it and a 
bad year if you didn’t. Near its beginning floods 
hit the South and West—and the country’s birth rate 
was almost the lowest on record. Throughout the 
twelve-month period major events piled one on the 
other for national affairs—and Middle Western life in- 
surance started going through a process of selling 
resurrection and management scrutiny, the end of which 
is not yet. The dirigible Hindenburg flamed and crashed 
and life insurance companies began loosening up on 
restrictions covering air passenger flights with estab- 
lished aviation units. Before the first three months of 
1937 were gone, financial interests allied with the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company of Kansas City, Mo., had 
withdrawn from money contact with affairs of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis and sorrow was wide- 
spread at the death of J. B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life and a founder of the American Life 
Convention. 


N March, the new Life Agents Brief, published by 

The Spectator after a survey of opinion among 5,000 
leading agents, made its bow, went to two full editions 
and became at once the greatest reference book yet 
devised for life underwriters. All of which did not take 
eyes from the workings of the Social Security Act. As 
the year advanced, the China-Japan folly drew exclama- 
tions of horror from our United States citizens, but the 
homicide rate per 100,000 population within our borders 
led the world at 8.3 and we also continued the pastime 
of killing some 37,000 of our citizens per year with autos 


teal * * 


HILE Italy, Japan and Germany moved toward a 
TP cet pact against Communism, the agency 
practices agreement in life insurance was giving the 
first outward signs of being not wholly perfect—those 
signs being confirmed before year’s end by the action of 
one company which introduced a “six months’ trial” 
method that undoubtedly was honest in inception but 
that may have far-reaching effects. A man named Budge 
brought a tennis cup to the United States—and crop 
prospects in the Middle West brought hope (not fully 
realized) that much money for life insurance would be 
available in the farming areas. A Duke and Duchess 
bungled the idea of a trip to our shores—but O. J. 
Arnold, president of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, bungled nothing when he made an out- 
standingly great contribution to life insurance literature 
with his speech at the Denver meeting of the National 
Asseciation of Life Underwriters. The A.F.L. and C.I.0. 
labor dispute reached the screech and scratch stage- 
and life insurance officials, particularly in Minnesota, 
worried gray into their pates over possible unionization 
of life insurance agents and its possible shattering 
outcome. 

* 

EDERAL government did little to halt wholesale 

spending, but insurance companies began to fear in- 
flation less as they feared falling returns on investments 
the more. Before the New Year came in, statesmen 
began preparations for national security abroad—and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue decided that general 
and soliciting agents of life insurance companies are 
not subject to Social Security Act taxation. 


















































Another dramatic full page advertisement of 

the Family-needs Forecast . . . appearing in 

January 8th Saturday Evening Post and 
January 17th Time. 


The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 


makes larger unit sales 
come more easily 


SALES OBJECTIONS are elimi- 
nated wholesale by this new, stream- 
lined selling plan that Union Central 
men are using! 


First of all, the Family - needs 
Forecast shows the father what he’s 
never seen before—a jolting picture 
of the seven vital needs that would 
confront his family. Then it gives 
him an expert study of how his pres- 
ent insurance could cope with those 
needs. 


In our four months’ experience 
with this plan we find the father is 
likely to sign an application—not for 
just another grudging thousand or 
two—but for enough to round out his 
holdings into a complete, planned in- 
surance estate. 


A AJA 
IiINLEININA 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Insurance Commissioner Harry J. Mortensen of Wiscon- 
sin has received an opinion from Attorney-General O. S. 
Loomis in which the latter has clarified his earlier opinion 
relative to violation of the state banking laws by life 
insurance companies paying interest on deposit money. 
Mr. Loomis states that life insurance companies may pay 
interest on prepaid premiums or grant discounts on pre- 
miums paid in advance. He explained that his October 
ruling was directed at the acceptance of money by life 
companies under the guise of prepayment of premiums on 
general deposit so as to constitute the operation of a 
banking business by subterfuge and without the super- 
vision and safeguards provided by the banking laws. 

Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney of North Caro- 
lina has announced that the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles will not be licensed in North Carolina until the 
United States courts have sanctioned its recent reorgani- 


zation. 


L. H. Sanford, second deputy insurance commissioner of 
Michigan, has been appointed deputy custodian of the 
Roman Standard Life of Manistee, Mich. Commissioner 
Charles E. Gauss is the custodian. 

Insurance Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska has asked 
the District Court at Lincoln for an immediate hearing 
on his application for authority to liquidate the Cosmo- 
politan Old Life Insurance Co., which has been in his hands 
for months. ees 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The officers and board of directors of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association have announced the adoption of 
a retirement plan for the employees of the association and 
its subsidiaries. Under the terms of the plan, underwrit- 
ten by the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
all employees who have completed at least one year of 
continuous service and who are less than 65 years of age 
are eligible. The plan is cooperative in that employees 
contribute towards the cost of providing the pension which 

begins at age 65. 
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ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 
Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair | 
dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 
its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


them in effect as modern as the newest. 








Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 


office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 


Neat Analogy Brings 
Favorable Decision 


A representative of the Winnipeg 
Branch of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company was endeavoring to inter- 
est a nurse prospect in a pension poli- 
cy but was unable to think of just the 
right thing to say to obtain a favor- 
able decision. 

The prospect mentioned that she 
was about to buy a fur coat for $275 
but, not being able to pay cash, was 
paying $300 for the same coat on the 
instalment plan. 

The representative immediately 
pointed out that the plan offered was 
somewhat similar in that it was per- 
| mitting the nurse to purchase $2,000 
| insurance on the instalment plan but 


in this case the cost would only be 
$1,474.88. This idea so intrigued the 
prospect that she signed the applica- 
tion and gave a cheque for the first 
premium on the spot. 


Death in Crossing Accident 
After Policy Surrendered 


One dark, rainy night last month, 
a young man was driving along a 
country road near Windsor, Ontario. 
As he went over the crest of a hill a 
freight train loomed up before him. 
Unable to stop in time, he crashed 
into the last freight car, receiving 
injuries which proved fatal the next 
day. 

sequel to this tragic accident 


The Mutual Benefit 0 ate > ite eat ie 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


retary of the Windsor Branch of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company. 
“Forty-eight hours before the acci- 
dent,” said Mr. Biggar, “this man 
was insured with the Canada Life, 
but had surrendered his policy in 
order to set himself up in business. 
The surrender cheque was for $1,326. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


IKE the god Janus, who faced two ways and for 

whom January was named, we are looking, from this 
column, both back into 1937 and forward further into 
the year already entered, 1938. Security price and steel 
output figures given below suffice to remind us of the 
well known recession, still with us. One of its chief 
causes—an ill largely self-curing—was over-stocked in- 
ventories, due partly to poor buying judgment and 
partly to fear of higher prices in the autumn. Con- 
tributing causes doubtless included the fear, real or as- 
sumed, of unfavorable Congressional legislation (or of 
failure to repeal or modify existing laws) and of addi- 
tional labor troubles. The C.1.0.-A.F.ofL. split con- 
tinues, weakening labor and therefore industry as a 
whole. 

* * * 


EW YEAR parties aside, the year 1938 really started 
N with the convening of Congress and President 
Roosevelt’s reading of his message on Monday, on which 
day also the United States Supreme Court ruled unanim- 
ously that the Government could make loans and grants 
to publicly owned electric plants. The President’s mes- 
sage was doubly prefaced—by violent anti-monopoly 
talks by Assistant Attorney-General Robert H. Jackson 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and by 
publication of the national unemployment census re- 
port, showing from 7,800,000 to 10,800,000 persons un- 
employed last November. 


. » * 


OSTPONING to his budget message any detailed dis- 
te of tax reform, President Roosevelt in Mon- 
day’s 4,000-word message called for final passage of 
the projected farm and hours-and-wages legislation, 
also of a measure for reorganizing the governmental 
executive departments and agencies. He stressed the 
need of raising the nation’s purchasing power, stating 
further that necessary relief should be given by pro- 
viding work rather than a “dole.” It is widely as- 
sumed that this session of Congress will, before adjourn- 
ing in April or May, pass some modification of objec- 
tionable tax laws and that business, gaining greater 
confidence, will gradually get back to work. 


* * 7 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the business 
C weeks ended December 24 and 31, 1937, also Janu- 
ary 2, 1937, according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
closed on the New York Stock Exchange as follows: 

Jan. 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31 2, ’37 
Monday Friday Monday Friday Sat. 


70 industrials .134.89 134.05 132.58 131.50 159.72 
30 rails ....... 25.72 24.91 24.15 23.33 42.70 
100 stocks ..... 102.14 101.31 100.05 99.05 124.62 
30 bonds ...... 89.58 89.21 88.82 88.76 103.7 


* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States de- 

clined last week 3% points to 20 per cent of capac- 
ity, The Tron Age estimates, comparing with 79% per 
cent a year ago and 51 per cent two years ago. The 
present level is the lowest since September, 1934. 
Naturally, improvement is expected in 1938. 




















































ASSOCIATION NEWS—Cont. 


The General Agents and Branch Managers Life Insur- 
ance Association was formed at Sacramento, Calif., re- 
cently. Officers were elected as follows: George A. Scot- 
land, president, and Herbert Pink, vice-president. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention this year will be held October 10-13 in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, where the gathering was held in 
1937. 

The Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Life Underwriters Association 
has elected the following officers: President, A. E. Jensen; 
vice-president, Raymond Oistad, and secretary-treasurer, 
R. A. Kemper (re-elected). 

Harry Hare, of the Canada Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Temiskam- 
ing, Ont., and the other officers as follows: Vice-president, 
V. George; secretary, James Laschinger; treasurer, Morris 
Draper. 

B. L. Mullin and L. B. Wilson have been chosen respec- 
tively president and secretary of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Prince Albert, Sask. 

H. H. Perrin has been elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Regina, Sask., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of E. F. Troendle. 

T. H. Gillespie of the Confederation Life Association has 
been elected president of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of St. Catharines, Ont. 

A. C. Baldwin, branch manager of the Manufacturers 
Life at Kingston, Ont., has been elected president of the 
Life Managers’ Association of Kingston. 

The New Orleans Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its sales congress in the Roosevelt on January 14. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


H. K. Lindsley, president of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life of Wichita, Kan., recently announced his purchase of 
4742 of the outstanding 20,000 shares of the United Life 
of Salina, Kan. Consideration was placed at $56,904 or $12 
per share. 

The Bankers Life Co. of Iowa closed its Richmond, Va., 
office on January 1 and thereafter business previously 
cleared through that office will be cleared through the 
Washington office. R. J. Johnson, agency manager at 
Richmond, becomes agency supervisor of the Washington 
agency. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles recently an- 
nounced it has been licensed to do business in West 
Virginia. 

The Oklahoma State Life Insurance Co., formerly the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Muskogee, Okla., 
has been incorporated by O. F. Jacobia, Mae Irene Jacobia, 
both of Muskogee, and E. L. Patterson, of Ada. 


- o = 
DEATHS 

T. C. Borg, 73, president of the Security National Life 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

John G. Haas, 56, member of the legal staff of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Harold Franklyn La Moree, 49, Caldwell, N. J., thirty- 
four years affiliated with the home office of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York. 

Charles P. Kautzmann, for more than eighteen years 
supervisor for the Colonial Life Insurance Co. of Jersey 
City, N. J., at the home office. 

Edward A. Tirrill, 72, prominent life underwriter of 
Topeka, Kan. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


UR old friend, the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 

Insurance, popped into the news recently because of 
a report of a recess commission, made to Governor Hurley, 
on regulations pertaining to the set-up of the Division of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance. In a report signed by the 
Governor’s personal representative, William A. McCarthy, 
several recommendations were made. The report cited the 
testimony of Judd Dewey, Proponent Number One of the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance idea, who admitted that the 
outfit operated without the benefit of rules or regulations. 


N his report Mr. McCarthy said: “I recommend after 
| careful and thorough investigation that the rules for the 
conduct and administration of the Division of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance be drafted by the Insurance Com- 
missioner, subject to the approval of the Legislature.” 
In addition, Mr. McCarthy recommended that the depart- 
ment be thrown out of the State House, bag and baggage, 
and forced to move to some other location, as “a repre 
sentative of the Bank Commissioner stated before the 
Commission that the Bank Commissioner had nothing to 
do with overseeing of the Division of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance.” That ought to set Professor Berman on his 
beam end. 

J 


ERHAPS the “unkindest cut of all” was when the 
pte cited Judd Dewey on a fact that has been com- 
mon knowledge to the man on the street for some time. 
Said Mr. McCarthy: “I recommend that the Deputy Com- 


missioner of Savings Bank Life Insurance (“Lovable 
Judd”), devote himself entirely to the administration of 
that Division and that he discontinue preparing or promul- 
gating radio broadcasts and publishing literature in an 
attempt to sell Savings Bank Life Insurance. These are 
the duties of the banks handling this insurance, just as 
they are the regular duties of companies who sell regula) 
insurance.” 
« 


HAVE always felt kindly toward former Governor 
| Curley, who avoided the trap set by Judd Dewey, which 
caught the Governor’s predecessors, by allowing them- 
selves to broadcast Dewey’s ideas, the apparent purpose 
of which was to enable him to hold his job. That his job 
in future may not be so secure is indicated by the recom 
mendation made by Mr. McCarthy that his appointment 
and removal come under the jurisdiction of the Governor 
and his Council rather than the present set-up where the 
Trustees of the General Insurance Guaranty Fund control 
the job. 

. 


O insurance men perhaps the most interesting phase 
| the report deals with what has always been an un- 
fair advantage in the matter of taxation, in favor of the 
savings banks. On this score the report said: “I recom- 
mend legislation imposing on the life insurance depart- 
ments of savings banks the same tax schedule as is now 
imposed on insurance companies. The Legislature has 
been trying to find ways and means of raising additional! 
revenue. The insurance departments of savings banks are 
now taxed only as savings departments. They should be 
taxed as are all life insurance companies, which would 
mean a decidedly greater revenue to the Commonwealth.” 
Well, those are what I call good New Year’s recommen- 


dations. 












Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, Genera! American, Guardian Life of 








Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Dec. 5 ment 
On Farm Property ........ Sie $543,029 10.22 
On Dwellings and Business Property. 3,264,343 61.44 
WD aecatecaon $3,807,371 71.66 
Railroad Securities 
i ets cn cd eneue nde $228,188 4.30 
Stocks vives nee 
ME, ‘biteanetescaenese , : $228,188 4.30 
Public Utility Securities 
Dt Cibvdbdetwcbkneds cohee65 0606 $277,734 5.23 
Dt addbbbedinwetek subs 604060000408 11,288 21 
SE Di debe cdavesese eee $289,022 5.44 
Government Securities 
U. 8S. Government Bonds.... é 
Dt PE ccctcdecectbsacceeoces , 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . rawness wae 
State, County, Municipal............... $882,581 16.61 


Tre) 1 LTTE ERT TTT eee $882,581 16.61 





SRdUSEURAEENSS CHSCs cse0ssecece rae $86,950 1.64 

PE ee ee pobedudewes< 18,850 35 

Pn ddagésadoubvcd ae P $105,800 “% 1.99 
Recapitulation 

DE edsdbedindcdeGenerseuccessaecsne $1,475,453 27.77 

DE eshccesecvecbdeteeds sbvuoneetess 30,138 57 

DE wdeentrhagavesoeedsecueereésves 3,807,371 71.66 


TITITIT ITT TTL T Tree $5,312,962 100.00 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 





Amount 








Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Per Cent Amount Per Cent 





Per Cent Amount 





Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 12 ment Dec. 19 ment Dec. 24 ment 
$267,360 3.85 $622,744 6.61 $362,455 6.65 
3,083,203 44.38 4,046,462 42.93 912,279 16.72 
$3,350,563 48.23 $4,669,206 49.54 $1,274,734 23.37 
$625,093 9.00 $603,847 6.41 $150,503 2.76 
225,000 3.24 53,460 57 
$850,093 12.24 $657,307 6.98 $150,503 2.76 
$618,246 8.90 $296,885 3.15 $1,598,554 29.31 
1,687 .02 12,025 13 2,506 .05 
"$619,933 ; 8.92 $308,910 3.28 $1,601,060 29.36 
$1,710,563 24.62 $1,730,000 18.36 $1,500,000 27.50 
359,008 5.17 1,431,472 15.19 862,415 15.81 
$2,069,571 29.79 $3,161,472 33.55 $2,362,415 43.31 








$11,400 16 $614,000 — £»2ners ar 

45,415 66 13,920 14 $65,694 1.20 

~ $56,815 my ‘82 $627,920 6.65 $65,694 1.20 
$3,324,310 47.85 $4,676,204 49.62 $4,111,472 
272,102 3.92 79,405 84 68,200 
3,350,563 48.23 4,669,206 49.54 1,274,734 

$6,946,975 100.00 "$9,424,815 100.00 $5,454,406 100.00 
























Men learn from experience. Year after year during the next few weeks, the forthcoming annual statements of 
depression they saw a striking demonstration of the the life companies will again prove that this faith is 
safety of life insurance. No wonder that when money justified — that no financial institution is safer than a 
again began to flow, more and more of it was used for good life insurance company. 

life insurance. In 1937, life insurance in force in the As in past years, NWNL’s Financial Statement is the 
United States increased over 5 Billion Dollars, to an Sook tn the published. As in past years, it again shows 
all-time record total of 110 Billions. that no life insurance company is stronger or safer than 


Public faith in life insurance is at a new high. In the Northwestern National Life. 


53rd ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1937 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash (4.2%) $ 2,744,919 Reserve on Policies $50,455,202 
U.S. Government Securities (23.0%) 14,944,691 Death Claims Due and Unpaid.. None 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U.S ( 7.1%) 4,640,672 Claims Reported but Proofs not Received 113,199 
Canadian Government Securities ( .7%) $44,553 
Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal ( 5.7%) 3,659,491 ; 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds ( 6.9%) 1,468,911 in Instalments 3,104,089 
Railroad Equipments ( 2.4%) 1,553,395 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. 344,279 
Public Utility (18.5%) 12,014,080 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1938.. 312,146 
Industrial ( 1.4%) 884,549 Profits for Distribution to Policyholders 
Miscellaneous ( .#%) 249,517 Asset Fluctuation and Other Reserves 
First Mortgage Loans 
Farm Loans . 872,391 ‘ 7 
City Seen 5. 3,506,402 oe Contingency Reserves $2,228,532 
Policy Loans 49 9,358,072 Genera | Surplus 2,218,792 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Building) 4% 2,884,193 Paid-in Capital . 1,100,000 5,547,314 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract 1% 89,898 TOTAI $64,898,095 
Premiums, Due and Deferred J 1,948,498 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets O% 633,863 is 
~ - - » ° . Md we or 
rheests ‘Cr Insurance in Force $418,536,825 


Reserve for Claims Unreported 75,000 


Present Value of Death, Disability, and other Claims Payable 


Surplus Funds and Capital: 


THE TEN YEAR RECORD 


Comparing NwNL’s notable record during the past decade (1927-37) with the unusually C hi Sie 
fine combined record of all life insurance companies in the United States. 1937 figures for zroutn in Assets 
all companies are as estimated by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 121% 

1% 








Growth in Insurance in Force Growth in New Insurance Written 83% 
62% : 
30% 
13% 
: NwNL 
NwNL All Companies All Companies NwNL 


All Companies 
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Social Security Effects 


AEREQUENT contributor to 
The Spectator, particularly 
on matters pertaining to the 
Social Security Law, Rainard B. 
Robbins, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, fre- 
quently stated his belief that the 
law would not adversely affect 
private pension schemes. 

Last week at Atlantic City, in 
an address before the American 
Association of University Teach- 
ers of Insurance, Mr. Robbins 
was able to analyze a number of 
trends which bear out his early 
predictions. 

In the first place, Mr. Robbins 
observes that non-profit organ- 
izations that are excluded from 
the operation of the Social Se- 
curity Law have become increas- 
ingly interested in establishing 
retirement plans because they 
will otherwise be in a position of 
doing less for the security of 
their employees than the employ- 
ers who are in business for profit. 

Also, a growing appreciation 
of the Social Security Law on 
the part of many industrial em- 
ployers who had already estab- 
lished retirement plans, Mr. 
Robbins says, has led them to 
arrange private plans supple- 
menting its benefits. 

In summarizing he said: 

(1) There is little evidence 
that the Social Security Law has 
discouraged the formation of re- 
tirement plans; 

(2) There is much evidence 
that it has awakened many in- 
dustrial employers to the need 
for retirement benefits; 

(3) It has probably given im- 
petus to the contributory method 
of providing for retirement in- 
come, especially through the use 


With The Editors 








Unspectacular Year 


IFE insurance watched the old year out 
and the new in without undue emotion 
one way or the other. It was, on the 
whole, an unspectacular year and goes 
into history without benefit of any rally- 
ing cry or pat phrase and unidentified 
with any really outstanding development 
or fault. Considering general conditions, 
it was a good year from a production 
standpoint. Of course, life insurance, in 
the early months of the year, did not par- 
take of the tremendous boom that marked 
a number of the nation's industries; nor 
did it, in turn, suffer so sharply from the 
year-end recession, although sales slipped 
somewhat in that period. 

Final figures will probably show that 
more new business was written in 1937 
than in any year since the low point of 
1931, although production by no means 
approached the records rolled up in some 
of the great pre-depression years. Insur- 
ance in force made a new start in the di- 
rection of that “second hundred billion." 
It is estimated that 1937 life insurance in 
force will amount to at least ten billion 
over the $100,000,000,000 mark. 

In many respects it is believed that the 
business as a whole consolidated its posi- 
tion. A great deal of attention was given 
throughout the year to agency super- 
vision, recruiting, and other phases of 
management that are frequently slighted 
or glossed over in years when volume is 
piled on the books almost at will. 

From an investment standpoint the 
companies suffered from unsettled condi- 
tions in the field of government and fi- 
nance and were handicapped by contin- 
ued low interest rates and a stagnancy 
of new capital ventures. It is notable, 
however, that life insurance executives, 
while heard frequently in pleas for a re- 
turn to more orthodox methods in qovern- 
ment finance, kept singularly free from 
Washington entanglements and were not 
prominent in any of the bitter exchanges 
between government and business. 








of group annuity contracts; most 
important of all it has encour- 
aged the provision of pension 
equities, in case of withdrawal 
from service, instead of the liqui- 
dation and probable dissipation 
for other purposes. 


Questionmarks of Future 


HE Alfred P. Sloan donation of 

$10,000,000 for the promotion of 
better understanding of economic 
problems brings to mind the seem- 
ingly eternal obstacle in the long- 
term pursuance of economic aims. 
The difficulty is this: in judging 
economic trends, man is guided by 
the tangible, the visible, the cal- 
culable which is the past—such as 
national income and retail credits, 
advertising lineage and car load- 
ings, steel production and stock 
transactions. In contrast, be it 
noted that the new trends of eco- 
nomic activity are actually gov- 
erned by that which is intangible, 
which is invisible, and which is in- 
calculable, and that belongs to the 
future—will there be a war—the 
confidence (or lack of it) in the 
future of America—the growing 
self-confidence of the worker— 
and how long will it take the 
farmer to realize that his boom 
will not come from the production 
of food but from that of industrial 
raw material. 

These things cannot be laid 
down black on white; they can- 
not be condensed into statistical 
tabulation; they cannot be taken 
as a matter of fact because un- 
doubtedly they belong to the field 
of speculation—and serious, long- 
term economic activity is not fond 
of identifying itself with specula- 
tion. Moreover, these great ques- 
tion-marks of the future are by no 
means fixed in their nature and 
character but are constantly af- 
fected and influenced and moulded 
by the economic facts of the pres- 
ent. What is done today will not 
hold true of the morrow, but it 
will play its part. It may be that 
this part is overestimated by those 
who rely on facts for their idea of 
future trends. 
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